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THE EXAMPLE OF PORTIA. 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 





Ah, when a woman will, a woman can,— 
Not less a lily, though with heart of oak! 
Strange that Bassanio, when the sweet voice 
broke 
The court’s deep silence, as a perfumed fan 
Sets air in motion, did not bridge the span 
Which lay between him and the doctor’s cloak, 
And know the Pleader who for mercy spoke !— 
A woman would; Bassanio was a man. 


A lawyer, Portia, in the old laws read— 

If she could plead in open court, as well 

Her sisters now can plead, with hearts above 
All thoughts of any man, to law-arts wed, 

Until a nation’s plaudits loudly swell,— 

And yet our Portia’s tongue was fired by Love! 

—February Lippincott’s. 

oo 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Kansas House of Representatives 
has passed by an almost unanimous vote 
the biil to extend full suffrage to women. 
It was opposed by Heber, Matchett, An- 
drews and Rice of Coffey, and was advo- 
cated by Senn, Carey, Duncan, Goodwin, 
Everley, Stephens, Simmons, Caster, 
Jones of Butler, and others. The Topeka 
Capitol says the debate was lively, ‘‘al- 
though the discussion was mostly one- 
sided. . . . It was proposed by Mr. 
Pearson of Allen that Mrs. Diggs be al- 
lowed to address the committee. Objec- 
tion was raised and the lady did not speak. 
The talk took much the character of a 
Methodist experience meeting, and many 
said, ‘fam glad [am here.’ The bill was 
recommended for passage by an over- 
whelming vote.” A later despatch indi- 
cates that the bill has failed in the Senate. 
An effort will be made to reconsider the 
vote. 














+++ 

The Wisconsin Houseof Representatives 
has passed by a large majority a bill per- 
mitting married women who are lawyers 
to act as court commissioners or assignees. 
Women are allowed to practise law in 
Wisconsin, but married women have until 
now been disqualified from holding these 
positions on account of coverture. The 
vote in favor of removing the disability 
stood 53 to 42. Miss Kate Pier, a lawyer 
of Milwaukee, worked for the passage of 
the bill. 


oo 
se 


A bill to give women the right to vote 
at school elections has been introduced in 





the Missouri House of Representatives. 


————_+ 


The Women’s Council of Toronto, Can- 
ada, which includes six or more organiza- 
tions of women, has appointed a commit- 
tee to see that the names of all women 
ratepayers are duly entered on the assess- 
ment roll, and has prepared and put in cir- 
culation a petition to the Legislature, 
asking that municipal suffrage be con- 
ferred upon married women otherwise 
qualified. Single women already possess 
it. The council proposes to nominate at 
least one woman in every ward for school 
trustee, and to work for her election. 


2+ 
-~?e+ 


A bill pending in the Indiana Legisla- 
ture provides that one member of every 
town board of school trustees shall be a 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| voters. 


4 9., 


woman. It has called out much lively de- 
bate. 


> 


The State Federation of Labor in Mich- 
igan passed a resolution at its recent an- 
nual meeting in favor of the submission 
of a woman suffrage amendment to the 








—_————_eo 


Messrs. Bolsinger and McKinley have 
been appointed a special committee on 


| woman suffrage in the Colorado Senate. 








ied 

In order to make room for the papers 
read at the anniversary meetings, we are 
obliged again to omit our usual story and 
children’s department, and to postpone a 
large amount of interesting correspon- 
dence from all parts of the country. But 
the papers are of so much interest and 
value that all will wish to read them. 
> 

The Trades’ Assembly of Denver, Col., 
has voted to petition Congress to submit 
to the States un amendment to the Federal 
Constitution enfranchising women. 








-© oe -__—_ 


The United States Senate has passed a 
bill to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of buildings for the Girls’ 
Reform School of the District of Colum- 
bia. 





e+ 


A bill has been introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature to pension school teachers who 
have taught in the public schools of the 
State for twenty-five years continuously. 


The Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Lansing, 
Feb. 10, 1l and 12. The following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: 


President—Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of Detroit. 

Recording Seerctary—Mrs. Sarah A. C. Plum- 
mer, of Lansing. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Martha E. 
Root, of Bay City. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of Grand 
Rapids. 

District Officers—First district, Mrs. H. J. 
Boutell, of Detroit; second, Dr. McAndrew, of 
Ypsilanti; third, Mrs. Marion Wood Upton, of 
Battle Creek ; fourth, Miss Gertrude L. Cobb, of 
Kalamazoo; fifth, Mrs. Elizabeth Eaglesfield, of 
Grand Rapids; sixth, Mrs. Sarah E. V. Emery, 
of Lansing; seventh, Mrs. L. A. Hazlett, of Port 
Huron; eighth, Mrs. Frances C. Stafford, of 
Zilwaukee; ninth, Mrs. Fannie M. Fowler, of 
Manistee; tenth, Mrs. D. P. Holmes, of Bay 


City; eleventh, Mrs. Mary E. Parker, of Frank- , 
| pupils? To see them forbidden the gener- 


fort. 
The following were chosen delegates to 


the National-American Woman Suffrage | 


Convention : 


Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of Detroit; Mrs. Emily 
B. Ketcham, of Grand Rapids; Mrs. Marion 
Wood Upton, of Battle Creek; Mrs. Belle M. 
Perry, of Charlotte, and Mrs. L. H. Stone, of 
Kalamazoo. 


Mrs. Mary L. Doe, of Bay City, was 


named as the Michigan member of the ex- | 


ecutive committee of the Na ional-Ameri- 
can. 
*e+ 

Dr. John H. Packard, chairman of the 
Committee of Instruction in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, writes 
us that the limitation of a proposed Euro- 
pean scholarship to competition by the 
male students only, is due entirely to the 
donor of the scholarship. A gentleman 
offered to defray the expenses of a year’s 
study abroad for a student to be selected 
from one of the men’s classes. The direc- 
tors accepted the o The offensive re. 
marks attributed to Dr. Packard in the 
newspaper reports are entirely disclaimed 
by him. Another prize, instituted by a 
woman, is offered every year for competi- 
tion to the girl students only. 





them to students of either sex, or to stu- 
dents of both sexes, as they may prefer, it 
would seem that the directors cannot 
properly be blamed in the matter. 





The first presentation of the Kansas 
Historical Pageant, gotten up by Mrs. 


Laura M. Johns for the benefit of the | 


Woman Suffrage Association, was given in 
Salina last week. ‘The Lincoln [Kansas] 
Beacon says: 

“It consists of twenty acts and several 


‘tableaux, the whole taken from actual 


Kansas history, commencing with the un- 
furling of the ‘‘stars and stripes’’ for the 
first time in central Kansas, and all the 
way along down to the present, winding 
up with ‘‘a Kansas cyclone.” Everybody 
performed their part well, and it was voted 
a decided success by all who saw it. The 
Pageant belongs to the whole State, and 
the whole State will, when it becomes ac- 
quainted with it, be very proud of it, as 
Salina is of being the city whose enter- 
prising and talented ladies, assisted by 
many gentlemen, first brought it out.” 


Success to the Kansas Historical Pa- | 


geant! 


ee 





As donors | 
of scholarships and prizes are free to offer | 








WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY. 


The following paper was read by Rev 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, at the cele- 
bration of the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
First National Woman's Rights Conven- 
tion: 


Ministry isa comprehensive term, which 
may include manifold world service. To 
widen the scope of my paper enough to 
take in all women who teach morals and 
religion, habitually or frequently, from 
pulpits as well as platforms, will be to 
record a growth like the increase ofa river 
by many tributaries. 

Could one adequately treat this subject, 
but forget an important class of acceptable 
preachers, welcomed to many orthodox as 
well as liberal pulpits, the new guild of 
what may be called the Great Circuit Un- 
ordained Ministry, which includes such 
women as Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Cheney, Miss Willard, Miss Eastman, 
and their confréres? Or could one ignore 
successful pastors like Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer and Elizabeth Powell Bond, who, like 
the Friends with their reported 350 women 
preachers, conscientiously object to man- 
conferred endorsement of a right to pro- 
claim truth which must overflow spontane- 
ously from every heart competent to teach 
others? 

Then, where shall we draw the line be- 
tween religious and secular doctrines? 
Angelina and Sarah Grimké first impover- 
‘shed themselves because of their love 
for a helpless, dark-skinned humanity; 
then they unflinchingly bore the con- 
tempt poured upon their devoted heads 
because of supposed unwomanliness in 
pleading for their manacled and dumb 
constituency. Are they not worthy to be 
classed among a Christian ministry? Abby 
Kelley Foster, to the day of her death, 
never, except incidentally, publicly re- 
membered the disabilities of women, al- 
though she was bound with them. ‘She 
gave the strength of her life for the weak- 
est, most pitiable class in this great Amer- 
ican Commonwealth. Could any minister 
of true religion do more than this? Lucy 
Stone began her public ministry in behalf 
of the bondman. In pleading his cause 
she remembered continually the millions 
of women hampered in every kind of op- 


| portunity which distinguishes the human 


female from her humbier brute kindred, 
and pleaded their cause also. Can 
we shut her out from our elect circle? 
Susan B. Anthony gewe years of her 
young maidénhood to devel@ping the in- 
tellectual and moral natures of girls as 
well as boys. Do you wonder that, when 
endurance was no longer a virtue, she be- 
gan with her endless, never-resting blows 
to batter down the barriers which custom 
built high and strong around her girl- 


gus use of God-given powers, where culti- 
vation had developed them into eager ac- 
tivity, was too intolerable; it was more 
intensely cruel than any heathen custom 





Just about half of the women ministers 
are married or are widows, as shown by 
actual count of the convenient year books 
of various denominations. ‘The married 
ratio is increasing, since the young wom- 
en, like their lay sisters, continue to marry, 
to bear children, to guide the house; yet a 


| goodly proportion of them find or make 


| dren. 


| 
| 


| 
! 


| and others prophesie 





| on record. Some Indians flatten the tender | 


brains of their hapless babies; but here | 


was a blind Christendom systematically 
crushing, flattening multitudes of the utili- 
ties for which brains are created. From 
the cradle to the grave, half the race were 
constrained te bear invonsequent, uorea- 
sonable, but unremitted repression. That 


| a many-voiced protest should arise almost 


simultaneously in many places from bur- 
dened hearts, both male and female, was 
inevitable. If all these had held their peace, 


the stones of the streets would now be | 


crying aloud. 


Evidently, no very distinct boundary- | 
line can well be drawn between clergy- | 


women and the laity. Chemistry is not 
astronomy; but who can tell exactly 
— chemistry ends and astronomy be- 
gins 

The hardest and most polished iron sur- 
face is interpenetrated by surrounding 
gases, or else how could the layer upon 
layer of iron-rust become formed? In 
some such way, that innermost circle 
where male clergymen dwelt alone for cen- 
turies has at length been invaded by wom- 
en. There has been no sudden influx of a 
crowd; no storming of the citadel with 
violence; no unseemly wrangling or push- 
ing. Almost as quietly as the snowflakes 
fall, have the new, unwonted incumbents 
slipped peacefully into their respective 
places. 

The massive doors have been left ajar 
from Luther’s time onward. Noone, since 
his day, has presumed to lock them from 
within. Every fresh division, bearing 
aloft thelr new creed as a banner, widened 


the opening yet a little more. Their march | 


was better than they knew. Establishing 


the authority of individual judgment de- | 
cided that the interpretation of truth and | 
the exercise of conscience can know no | 
Thence the woman minister is the | 
| pastors, without receiving recognition as 


sex. 
product of an entirely logical religious 
evolution. The latest growth upon many 
widely spreading branches, she can be 
suppressed only by hewing down the great 
tree itself. 
to stay. 

Many women, of all grades of ability, 
preached their first sermons on special oc- 
casions; as when the pastor was absent, 
or at some local celebration; perhaps at 
the solicitation of another, as George 
Eliot wrote her first great novel. If they 
proved to have the root of the matter both 
in the head and in the heart, they have 
gone forward and become some of our 
most successful preachers, like Mrs. Hana- 
ford, with her more than twenty years of 
unremitted pastoral work. If not, they 
have done what they could. 





She is here, and she has come | 





time to do a fairshare of ministerial work. 
One of them writes: ‘Although a mother 
of children born during the years of my 
ministry, ...I doubt not that I have 
preached more Sundays in the last twenty- 
five years than the average preacher. . . . 
Yet I think it is conceded by my neigh- 
bors that my children are as well cared 
for as theirs.” If, as I judge from internal 
evidence, this writer is Rev. Olympia 
Brown, neither can I doubt her claim of 
Sunday service and the care of her chil- 
When I saw them last, the one im- 
pulse was to plead, not for more, but for 
less, both of motherly and grandmotherly 
care and training, with a reminder that 
the candle of life, persistently burned at 
both ends, will be spent all the sooner. 
She graduated at Antioch, Horace Mann’s 
college, in 1860, at the Canton Theological 
Schoo! in 1863. and being at once ordained, 
for twenty-eight years she has supplied but 
three parishes, has been very rarely and 
briefly out of place, and is still in vigorous 
health, at work, as usual. 

Rev. Mrs. Melissa Trimons Terrell, of 
the Christian denomination, became a li- 
censed preavher in 1856. In 1867 she was 
ordained, by request of the church of which 
she was pastor. During her ministry she 
has been twice married, is a mother, has 
an approving husband, and is pastor of a 
church. She writes: ‘I was a delicate 
girl. When I began Pees relatives 

I should not live 
three years. After thirty-five years in the 
ministry, I am healthy and strong. M 
mental vision is growing brighter cach 
year of my life.” 

The question has been raised: Do as 
many women as men, having chosen the 

rofession, continue in the ministry? 

here is room here for difference of opin- 
fon and for difference of definition. Wom- 
en who begin to preach because of some 
temporary quickening may backslide like 
other young converts with a lull of feel- 
ing. ‘There have been a few such. Then, 
the easy counsel given to all classes of 
women preachers with a beautiful unan- 
imity by the Eastern brethren, whenever 
advice is asked: ‘‘Go West, young woman, 
go West,” has sent a great number into a 
round of changes and privations where, 
doubtless, their work is not lost, but the 
workers are lost. The ranks are scattered 
till nothing less than the eleventh U. S. 
census is equal to enumerating them. The 
tenth census reported 165 women minis- 
ters. The eleventh, if equally thorough, 
will increase the number us the growth of 
a rolling snow-ball. 

I must refer to one more early example. 
Rev. Augusta Chapin began to preach in 
1859, received the full fellowship of the 
Universalist Church in 1860, and so might 
then have been ordained, but did not 
choose ordination till 1863. All this time 
she has been continuously in active and 
efficient work, and always regularly in 
charge of a parish. It is stated that dur- 
ing one fifteen years she was not fifteen 
times outside a Sunday pulpit. She is also 
‘*Non-resident Lecturer on English Litera- 
ture’? in Lombard University. 

Without discounting any assumed in’a- 
pacity arising from marriage, it is confi- 
dently estimated that, up to the present 
time, at least 25 per cent. more women than 
men continue to give true ministerial ser- 
vice of some genuine kind, in one way or 
another, after they have once entered up- 
on that calling. Whether women are con- 
stitutionally more religious than men, or 
whether men have taken irreligion as a con- 
tagion spread by the present methods of 
the business world, one need not say; but 
the difference has an important bearing 
upon the relative persistency of the sexes 
in a religious vocation. 

Perhaps the full proportion of women 
are not settled pastors. The majority of 
churches of all denominations still feel 
toward a possible woman pastor as half- 
grown school-boys forty years ago felt at 
being taught by a ‘‘school-marm”—hum- 
ble and shamefaced, as though it was 
something not quite manly. The time has 
passed when even the elect seem contented 
to bea peculiar people. 

Then the peripatetic circuit is more at- 
tractive to the stronger women, and more 
available to the less brilliant or less disci- 
plined; at least very frequently. Again, 
the husband being settled in business, the 
family sometimes cannot afford to trans- 
piant itself to locations where the wife 
could readily find a church. 

On the other side, it must be said that 
many wives of ministers, and sometimes 
other women, are the actual working co- 


such. What are modern deaconesses but 
virtually assistant pastors, doing the less 
conspicuous work? 

Neither men nor women have yet ade- 
quately learned that when an average 
woman desires an outside vocation to run 
smoothly with the home and its paramount 
but parallel duties, she must get the need- 
ful training, with some practical experi- 
ence, before marriage. Then, especially 
with a husband eager to help her, she can 
efficiently adjust all conflicting interests. 
With her church in sympathy with her 
and her two-fold calling, no man ever 
spoke as such women might speak. But 
their working methods must be taken out 
of old established grooves. Half failure 

[Concluded on Second Page.) 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss FripA ScuytTE, a Danish violinist, 
has been awarded a first prize at the Con- 
servatory contest in Paris. 


Mrs. THERESE A. JENKINS of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, National Superintendent of 
Franchise for the W. C. T. U., contributes 
to this week’s WOMAN's JOURNAL an inter. 
esting account of the workings of woman 
suffrage in that new State. 


Mrs. 8S. N. Woop is a candidate for 
County School Commissioner of Cedar 
County, Mo. Mrs. Wood is at present 
principal of the El Dorado Springs school 
and Deputy School Commissioner. She 
has been teaching for twenty years. There 
is every prospect of her election. 


Mrs. ANNIE L. DiaGs, who has been 
prominent in the Farmers’ Alliance move- 
ment in Kansas, is soon to go to Washing- 
ton to engage in newspaper work. She 
will write of politics at the national capital 
from an Alliance standpoint, and will be 
the staff correspondent of the Alliance Ad. 
vocate, and Non-Conformist. 


Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE has been 
invi ed by Chancellor Vincent to address 
the Chautauqua Assembly on Woman 
Suffrage. This is the first time that the 
advocates of equal rights for women have 
had occasion to be grateful to Bishop Vin- 
cent; but for once they will all heartily 
appove of his action. 


Mrs. Mary S. ROBINSON of Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. read a paper on ‘*The Probe 
lem of the Will’’ at the last meeting of the 
American Institute of Christian Philos- 
ophy, at Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, 
New York. Mrs. Robinson is a daughter 
of Abel Stevens, D. D., LL. D., the his- 
torian of Methodism and biographer of 
Mme. de Staé!. Mrs. Robinson also read 
a short time ago a valuable paper on ‘The 
Mission of the Laity,” in the M. E. church 
of Mamaroneck. 


Mrs. Hannan J. Baitey of Whhthrop, 
Me., herself a large taxpayer, made an 
argument at the recent Legislative hearing 
in Maine against the taxation of women 
without representation. Mrs. Bailey 
showed that she was not alone in making 
this request. In herown town of Win- 
throp, there were 170 women who paid 
taxes. Some time ago, Mrs. Bailey had a 
petition in favor of municipal suffrage 
circulated among these women, and 169 of 
them signed it. The other had already 
gone on record as in favor. 


Miss ALICE FLETCHER was lately given 
a brilliant reception by the Wimodaughsis 
Club, in Washington, D. C., in honor of 
her becoming a Fellow of Harvard. Miss 
Kate Foote president of the Branch 
Ihdian Association, presented the five 
hundred or more guests to Miss Fletcher. 
The fellowship has been endowed with 
$30,000 by Mrs. William Shaw, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as a memorial to her late hus- 
band, and to facilitate the philanthropic 
and scientific work of Miss Fletcher. It 
is given to the trustees of Peabody Mu- 
seum, with which Miss Fletcher has been 
connected a3 a special assistant, to be held 
in trust, and the income paid regularly to 
Miss Fletcher. It has been accepted by 
the Peabody Museum, which is the Eth- 
nological department of Harvard. Conse- 
quently, Miss Fletcher, holding a fellow- 
ship in the Peabody Museum, becomes a 
Fellow of Harvard University. 


Dr. MINNIE SANDERS was lately per- 
mitted to serve as one of the jurors in an 
insanity trial at Anna, Ill. The Ilinois 
law requires that in such cases the jury 
shall consist of ‘‘six persons,” of whom 
at least one must bea physician. There 
was no male physician in town at the time. 
Under these circumstances Judge Crawford 
decided that Miss Sanders was a ‘‘person,” 
and had her placed upon the jury. An 
anonymous correspondent of the Anna 
Talk bewails this setting aside of ‘the 
precedents of eight hundred years.” He 
says that every man is guaranteed a trial 
by ‘‘a jury of his peers,” and that, ‘'re- 
volting though the thought may be to sen- 
timent, it yet remains true that the law 
does not regard woman as man’s peer.” 
Women have been calling attention for a 
long time to the fact that under our laws 
no woman can be tried by a jury of her 
peers. Cases where women have been 
tried by a jury of men must have frequent- 
ly happened in Anna, without calling out 
any protest from this anonymous corres- 
pondent. But somehow it is much easier 
for some ‘‘persons” to see the same injus- 
tice when it concerns a man. 
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WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY. 


[Continued from First Page.) 


must follow every attempt to copy closely 
the masculine modes of work. 

Oo my way to the meeting this after. 
noon, an editor told me of the ordination 
of Miss Belle H. Richards on the New 
Year's Eve, in Kalamazoo, Mich.—a woman 
acceptable to the American Board; and of 
her marriage the next day to Rev. Fred 
R. Bunker—both impressive ceremonies. 
I predict eminent usefulness to the newly 
wedded pair—each in honor preferring 
one another. ‘They may be destined to 
some foreign mission; but the home field 
is equally ready for the harvest. 

There is a more ecclesiastical side to this 
subject, which it may be suggestive to 
study. Schools are universally accepted 
in Christendom as the usual and desirable 
doors into the higher ranks of all success- 
ful callings. It follows that divinity 
schools are the natural doors through 
which young people should usually be ex- 
pected to pass into the ministry. If women 
ministers are not suppressed by ecclesias- 
tical authority, it must be eminent unwis- 
dom to bar them from the highest oppor- 
tunities for adequate instruction. It is 
important, then, to inquire what facilities 
and what encouragement do the existing 
Theological Seminaries afford to women? 
A brief history of progress in this direc- 
tion will be in order. 

In 1841, just fifty years ago, Oberlin 
College gave to three young women the 
first Bachelors’ degrees ever conferred in 
this country upon female graduates. Ober- 
lin was ready to champion the higher edu- 
catiou of women ; but six years later, when 
two women applied for admission to the 
theological department, Oberlin, willing 
to train home and foreign missionaries and 
ministers’ wives, was seriously opposed to 
te greene girls to be themselves ministers. 

ut, because the traditions of the school 
approved no distinctions in teaching the 
sexes, the seminary did give the desired 
training, with full opportunities of all 
kinds; and with excellent Christian grace. 
But it did not recognize these students to 
be proper candidates for the ministry, nor 
did it then accept them as theological 
graduates. To-day this seminary has a 
young student in the senior year—the Miss 

reckenridge who not long ago was for- 
mally licensed to preach by the Cleveland 
(O.) Congregational Conference, thirty- 
three being in favor of giving the license, 
fifteen against. 

Miss Breckenridge says: ‘In the elocu- 
tion class I wrote and delivered an oration, 
a hymn, paraphrases, etc. 1 preached a 
sermon (as each one is required to do) be- 
fore the class in Pastoral Theology. I 
have competed with the young men in de- 
bate. Next spring I shall graduate and 
receive the degree B. D.—Bachelor of Di- 
vinity.”’ She has taken one college de- 
gree. 

But opinion is not yet unanimous in this, 
robably is not unanimous in most divin- 
ty schools. Miss Breckenridge tells of 
the kind friendliness of professors who 
ae are opposed to her course; of half- 

umorous, half-tragic situations which oc- 
casionally arise in consequence, calling to 
mind the Bible phrase “vinegar upon 
nitre;” as when, at the close of a lecture 
on Church Polity, being asked to take part 
as if pastor of a church, in presence of the 
Reverend Doctor not favorable to women 
ministers, she was cheered by the class on 
responding to roll-call; of the manly loy- 
alty of her classmates; of going out to 
preach in the vicinity as they do. To 
me it is only the rehearsal of an old expe- 
rience; it is simply living over again a 
rather curious past. The majority are 
with her; the minority were only partially 
with us. 

Yet opinion is not so much changed to 
the few as it is steadily spreading to the 
many. At the commencement when our 
class graduated, the town overflowed with 
clergymen. A classmate going out as a 
foreign missionary was to receive ordina- 
tion as well as graduation. It suddenly 
occurred to him that he could perhaps do 
a little home mission work by further- 
ing my ordination, at the same time with 
his own. He came to me with the name 
of Rev. John Keep, better known as 
Father Keep, as one ready to take part in 
sucha service. [t seemed of doubtful policy 
and of doubtful feasibility, but we conclu- 
ded to test the convictions of some of the 
brethren. If one may reason from words 
to deeds, it was possible for a woman to 
have received ordination at that time, 1850 
—more than a sufficient number of clergy- 
men taking part in the usual services. But 
the situation had. borne suiflicient strain 
from the first. To consummate the ordina- 
tion, not merely by stopping outside the 
seminary doors, but actually inside their 
own church (at that time there was but 
one great church in the place, and not a 
hall or a class room that did not belong 
to the college), was not to be thought of 
with deliberation. If they had been put 
to the final test, I believe the church 
would not have been withheld. 

Oberlin being the seminary-pioneer, it is 
apparent that no tremendous strides have 
been taken towards full divinity school en- 
dorsement of a woman ministry. There 
has been generous toleration, never pro- 
nounced approval or real advocacy. Dear 
old Alma Mater, like many another parent, 
has made dignified concessions to her wil- 
ful children; and some of her faculty 
have shared in the inevitable growth of 
opinion. 

Inthe Hartford Theological Seminary, 
since two years ago, ‘‘all courses are open 
to women on the same terms as to men.” 
It has one or more women students. All 


honor to Hartford! The Bangor Seminary | 


**is open to all denominations of Christians.” 
I am quoting now from the Congregation- 
al Year Book. Query: Does this or does it 
not include women? The Chicago Semi- 





nary ‘“‘is open to students of all denomina- | 


tions.” 
**membership in some evangelical church.” 


The Pacific S«minary requires | 


The Divinity School department of Yale | 


University ‘‘is open on equal terms to stu- 
dents of all Christian 


denominations.” | 


These are all Orthodox Congregational | 
schools. None of them verbally exclude ‘ 
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women. Some of them, it is believed, 
might admit them if due applications were 
made. One would profoundly like to give | 
them all an opportunity to accept or reject 
recognized Christian women who have | 
made thorough preparation for pursuing | 
the prescribed studies with advantage. | 
Perhaps even Harvard might establish a | 
Theological Annex. The Unitarian School | 
at Meadville, Pa., admitted women in 1868. 
Seven have graduated, two are under- 
graduates, eight have taken a partial 
course. I believe that young women are 
now as welcome there as young men. The 
Universalist School at Canton, N. Y , re- 
ceived women as early as 1860. Eight 
have graduated, two are undergraduates, 
five have taken a partial course. The 
Theological Department at Galesburg, IIlL., 
is open to women, but the ‘Divinity School 
of Tufts College” has not yet welcomed 
daughters to its more ample theological 
diet. It will be noted that the curve of 
denominational approval in general slopes 
upward towards the West, downward 
towards the the East. Women have seats 
at many denominational tables; but, 
gauged by lingering feudal usage, their 
assigned places are uniformly somewhere 
below the salt. 

A vast amount of epecial and dis- 
tinctively religious training is given to 
girls and women with much new zeal by 
every religious sect—training so varied 
as to extend all the way between pains- 
taking lessons and diligent practice in 
‘sacred embroidery,” to the most difficult 
and the most essential dogmas; but, with- 
out exception, these admirable centres of 
instruction erect upon their grounds an 
iron standard, which reads, *'Thus far, 
but no farther.” 

A large class of feminine specialists are 
now in training, each for a particular 
branch of religious work. There are indi- 
cations that, as with other speciaiists, 
many of them may become so content 
with useful details as to forget that there 
is a broader outside world. That they 
will become an extremely helpful and 
very convenient class in society, no one 
can doubt. But since paper curtains are 
not as potent barriers as bolted doors, 
some of these will fiad work also outside. 
Education is inherently expansive! 

The most impossible training has been 
afforded to our Methodist sisters ever since 
Methodism was established,—a training 
intended to make them eloquent at love 
feasts, but dumb at general conferences. 
Most, if not all, of Methodist religious 
teaching is free to women; but the new 
courses of study for evangelists and dea- 
conesses have been more dangerous than 
the older methods. A good deal more 
than forty years ago, before the holding 
of the important Convention which we 
now commemorate, I was privileged to 
attend a religious meeting with Mrs. 
Pheevde Palmer, and to have a good deal of 
conversation with her about women as 
ministers. She fully recognized herself 
as called to preach; to be as truly conse- 
crated to the ministry as any man can be; 
and she recognized the right of other 
women to enter the same calling. But 
she was a loyal daughter of her Church. 
She awaited the undoing of her eccle- 
siastical disabilities; yet she knew that 
the time was at hand when all such bonds 
would surely be broken. 

Chautauqua and the Northwestern 
University are open to women. The Theo- 
logical Department of Boston University 
has now five women taking a special 
course. Several have graduated; yet no 
Methodist Episcopal woman has been 
ordained. ‘This eager sisterhood has a 
wonderful patience; but must patience 
cease to be a virtue? The brethren have 
planted the great ecclesiastical chair upon 
the sea-shore, and, emulating the famous 
monarch of old, they sit there in state, 
contending for mastery with the ocean at 
a rising tide. 

In the ordination of women, individual 
ministers, individual churches, local con- 
ferences, and general organizations, repre- 
sent very different degrees of endorse- 
ment. If Catholic, Presbyterian, Dutch 
Reformed, Episcopal, or Methodist E pisco- 
pal bodies, with closely bound denomina- 
tional organizations, should begin to 
educate, license, and ordain women to be 
not simply sisters, missionaries, deacon- 
esses, evangelists,—their several methods 
of employing superfluous feminine ener- 
gies,—but ministers in full, it would mean 
that their highest church authorities 
endorsed public teaching by women. 

But in Congregational Polities, which 
include Baptists, Unitarians, and various 
others, local conferences, single churches 
assisted by a selected council, even associ- 
ated individual ministers, have church 
precedents —especially earlier church 
precedents—which justify them in ordain- 
ing women; but the whole denomination 
is not committed to full approbation of the 
act. In this way, an Orthodox church 
and its invited Council ordained its woman | 
pastor as early as 1853. In later years, | 
ordinations and licenses, conferred by | 
these methods, have not been infrequent. | 
They are now so far rec gnized by the | 
Congregational Body that the Year | 
Book includes them in its list of minis:ers, | 
provided they are duly reported by any 
State organization. | 

But they are not always so reported. | 
That depends upon the feeling or the 
knowledge of the more local organizations. | 
I find in the Year Book of 1890—the last | 
issued—the names of five women recorded | 
as either ordained or licensed, all at recent 
dates; two more are noted as students in 
Congregational seminaries. I have per- | 
sonal knowledge of others, ordained years | 
earlier. 

Later information states that Rev. Mrs. | 
Drake, wife of a Congregational minister 
in South Dakota, has received ordination 
by the largest Council of Congregationul | 
ministers ever assembled in the State, and 
including the Presidents of two Western | 
colleges; and that Mrs. Drake has been 
preaching for the last six years ‘‘with as 
much ability and acceptance” as her hus- | 
band. Apparently, this Council is a State 
organization; and are told that there was 
only one negative vote. 

The Free Baptists have ordained several 











women. by local Councils. Women are 
represented and welcomed as active 
delegates in their church conferences, and 
a few are pastors of Baptist churches. 

The Protestant Methodists have or- 
dained women. All of the lesser denom- 
inations, which do not require the right 
hand to know exactly what the left hand 
has done, have in some way conferred the 
usual official sinction upon their women 
preachers ; though a very large remainder, 
often by their own choice, are still left 
outside of ecclesiastical recognition. 

The Universalist Register gives the names 
of twenty-seven women ordained, and 
eleven licensed to preach. Of these, 
twenty-three are married women. Their 





recognition has had some qualifications. | 


One woman, accepted by a conference in 
session at the church of a well-known 


clergyman, was. denied the sanctioning | 


presence of the church pastor. Another's 
ordination was delayed,—though she had 
been licensed in a different State by 
another conference—as she was the wife 
ofa clergyman, by the plea that no woman 
could properly look after both her house 
and herchurch. She was ordained later 
by the newly-persuaded brethren; and all 
women of that denomination are licensed, 
ordained, and installed by regular church 
organiz tions, receiving as full recognition 
of this kind as men. 

The Unitarians have on their church 
record sixteen women ministers,—six 
married, ten unmarried. Ono their list is 
one name which requires explanation. In 
the progress of time, for the sake of out- 
spoken honesty, my church relations were 
transferred from a Trinitarian to a Uni- 
tarian household. Then, being obviously 
in a current of doctrines drifting in an 
unsettled epoch, my most imperative need 
and apparent duty has been to go on 
searching after the former foundations, 
which, as they exist, must yet prove them- 
selves to be infinitely more stable than the 
everlasting hills. If this is casting bread 
unwisely upon a very wide field of deep 
waters, so deep as to seem but a foolish 
waste of energy, af er many days, hope 
suggests it may prove not to have been 
wholly wasted. Be this as it may, neither 
Orthodox nor Unitarian Congregation- 
alists are in the least degree responsible 
for my course; and so far as one can 
learn, all others of the clerical sisterhood 
remain in the fold which first received 
them; and they apparently find either 
truth enough for authority, or authority 
énough for truth. 

The Disciples of Christ, or Christians, as 
they prefer to be called, have forty-three 
women preachers, thirty ordained, thirteen 
licensed; twenty married, twenty-three 
unmarried. Some of their leading au- 
thorities point, with a wholesome pride, to 
the relatively early date at which they 
blotted out the ecclesiastical sex line, in 
1867. They have overtaken and passed 
all others in the number of their recog- 
nized women ministers. 

No ecclesiastical attempts are now made 
to hinder women in the free public exposi- 
tion of religious truth. The number of 
evangelists incréases on all sides, and 
women are studying theology in the 
correspondence schools, apparently with 
as much eagerness as men study business 
methods in their vocations. If dull men 
of old were often trained for the available 
ministry, it is the bright women of to-day 
who bravely attempt to train themselves 
for the new calling, but who imperatively 
need the wise help and guidance which 
the modern religious world has in store 
for them. 

When the subject is seriously investi- 
gated, I am afraid it must appear that 
denominational approval, help, and recog- 
nition area good deal like what the adoption 
of a fifth wheel would be to our carriages 
if the public should lay down iron tracks 
so arranged that the superfluous wheel 
was needed as a make-weight or a balance 
wheel. Church organizitions are older 
than governments; they have been estab- 
lished wi:h more high claims to divine 
authority. Their teachings are im- 
measurably more inwrought into the fibre 
of the hearts of the people; and from no 
other vantage ground has the shadowy, 
ghostly finger of St. Psul been shaken 
threateningly in the faces of timid women 
whenever they would give of the highest 
service to their kind No other power 
could thrust its double-edged sword into 
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OUR DEBI TO THE PIONEERS. 


| 


Mrs. Aona Garlin Spencer said, at the | 


recent celebration of the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the First National Woman's 
Rights Convention: 


Mrs. President and Friends: When the 
gracious ta:k was assigned me of treating 


the topic, “Our Debt to the Pioneers,” | 


Mrs. Stone kindly reminded me, perhaps 
lest I should be betrayed into praising her, 
that most, if not all, of the true pioneers 
had passed over; and she instanced the 


Grimké sisters and Abby Kelley, as well | 


she might, arnong those who had opened 
the way; and named, too, that earlier 
woman, Frances Wright, who did so much 
to open the way of speech for women. 
But there are more sorts than one of 
pioneers. There are pioneers in point of 


If we, self-balked, 

Stand still a-strewing violets all the while, 
These moved in vain, of whom we have vainly 

a talked. 
So rise up henceforth with a cheerful smile, 
And, having strewn the violets, reap the corn, 
And, having reaped and garnered, bring the 

plough 

And draw new furrows ‘neath the healthy morn, 
And plant the great Hereafter in this Now. 


This is what we have to do; and I some- 
times think that just at this particular 
point is a point ofdangerforwomen. Our 
newly gained rights and privileges and op- 
portunities are not so new that they make 
martyrs of us, and so sober us to heroic 
service. Nor are they yet so old as to 


| have yet become part and parcel of the 


| regular experience of men. 


time; and if we should try to bring here | 


to-night the names of those who first saw 
what women were to be and ought to be, 
we could not hint the story of that dim 
ast. And there are pioneers in point ef 
ntensity, of single-heartedness, of devo- 
tion; and those women whose names have 
just hallowed my lips, the Grimké sisters 
and Abby Kelley, might well take first 
rank there. And there are pioneers in 
point of breadth of service, persons who 
see all around that which is to be, and see 
it so clearly and are able to picture it so 
clearly that they give a service of light to 
all who come after. And I know of no name 
of the more recent time,—more recent, 
that is, as to the full course of woman's 
advance,—which deserves to be named be- 
fore that of Margaret Fuller. The aphor- 
isms of her ‘‘Women in the Nineteenth 
Century” are as alive to-day as when they 
were written. They cover the demand of 
women to-day, as they prophesied it then. 
You remember, I know, where she says, 
‘*What woman asks for is not equal power 
with man, for of that omnipotent Nature 
will never allow her to be defrauded; but 
a chartered right, too fully recognized to 
be abused.” Then again she says, ‘‘What 
women complain of is not so much of op- 
pression as it is of the legalized power to 
oppress.’”’ And when she said, quoting 
what had been so often said before, ‘‘The 
world waits for its queen,” she added, ‘‘No, 
it were truer to say the queen waits for her 
world ;” and in that one sentence the whole 
historic significance of our movement was 
embraced. 

And then there are pioneers in point of 
perfect example of that which shall be. 
And the name of Lucretia Mott, which has 
passed the lips of our honored pioneer 


And so just 
now there is a danger that we show an 
awkward and hurtful self consciousness, — 
a feeling that betrays itself sometimes in a 
little attitudinizing. Sometimes women 


| are very conscious that they are doing 


something that other women have not 


| done, or are not doing, and it hurts their 








here in this State—Lucy Stone—I must | 


name again. For it seems to me that if 
we were to select 


‘‘A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command,”’ 


one who embraced in herself all that was 
best in the heritage of womanhood in the 
past, all we hoped for as an expression of 
the womanhood of the future, we might 
do no better than to name sweet, strong, 
benignant Lucretia Mott. 

And then there are pioneers in point of 


those who bear most fully ‘the slings and | 


arrows of outrageous fortune.”’ One who 
iz not here to-night, whom I hoped to listen 


to, of her I want to speak a word. Any | 
woman who knows how much easier it is | 
to bear an outside condemnation if she has | 


at home that just, even partial apprecia- 
tion of perfect love from her husband, 
must know how much harder it has been 
for Susan B. Anthony to wage her noble 
warfare alone. (Applause) Years ago 
she chose the woman’s cause. Like the 
apostle, she said, “This one thing I 
do.” And now, how it must rejoice her 


heart, yes, it does, we know it, for she has | 


said it, that these opening opportunities 


for women come trooping forward to re- | 
cord themselves,—verily, like children, to | 


rise up and call her blessed. 

And then there are pioneers in point of 
our personal experience; and may I[ be 
forgiven if I ‘treminisce” a little. 


I can- | 


not reminisce so far back as your chair- | 


man has done, but I can go back to the 
time when, a little girl of eleven years, I 


| first heard a woman speak to a mixed au- 


the quick of cons :ience itself,—one edge | 


pricking it towards duty, the other cutting 
at the roots of the same impelling motives. 

There are battles to be fought which 
will wait for us long after suffrage is 
gained; but if the signs of the tim:s can 
be trusted, many high in authority in 
nearly all the churehes are now coming 
forward to fight them with us and for us. 


dience. My only experience of women’s 
talking had been in the very modest and 


work and hurts themselves. Now, one 
way for us to pay our debt to the pioneers 
is to lose ourselves in our work so com- 
pletely that every one shall forget the self 
and know only the work. And how may 
we do that? Not by any talking about it, 
but by seeing that whichis to do. If we 
feel that we have gained a vantage ground, 
though we be never so grateful to those 
who have gained it for us, it is only half 
our due. Just as much as has been done 
for us must we do for those who are to 
come after, and any one who says there 
are no causes for women to lose themselves 
in now equal to those which inspired these 
martyrs and heroines of the past, he or 
she is vastly mistaken; he or she has not 
looked deeply enough into our present life. 
And I do not refer merely to the fact that 
the external symbol of our sovereign- 
ty, the ba'lot, is still withheld, though 
that might well make us all still steady to 
our work, too earnest ever to lose our- 
selves in trifles. I refer to the fact that 
the advancement of women, as we are 
wont to call it, the individualizing of wom- 
anhood, it would be more true to say, the 


| personalizing of the woman faculty and 


its freedom of opportunity and expres- 
sion—we are apt to think that this is a 
movement in and of itself, made by those 
great ones who have gone. ‘hat is not 
true. It sometimes seems to me that all 
those past ages of seclusiun, of privation, 
of unrequited toil and utter giving up of 
self for family life, those long ages 


| Of womanhood's privation and sevlusion, 


were like the burying of the seed of a cost- 
ly plant, waiting for the time when it 


| could safely blossom. And that time is 


now; and none of these pioneers, though 
we might go back beyond any names I 
have mentioned, have made our cause. 
They were called out from the obscurity 
when the hour had struck for that eternal 
purpose that 
“Through the ages runs, 
As the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns.” 


And if we were to count up those who 
had helped to make this cause what it is 
to day, those who had laid the foundations 
of this platform, it would be many more 
than we can name. Those who visit the 
rows of soldiers’ graves in the cemetery 
say often that the most touclyng and pa- 
thetic of all are those markcd with the 
single word, ‘‘Unknown.” Ccvld we count 
up those who have not passed by on the 
highway, but made the road bed itself, 
those who, perhaps in unrezsoning and 
unlovely struggle for individual rights 
against cruel and oppressive ls'ws and cus- 
toms, have died hopelessly, without any 
vision of the future, we might say, ‘‘Here 
are the graves of our unknown, found 
dead on the field of battle.” 

But what moved them? No such clear 
vision as the signers of this memorable 
call had. Not that. But, like Spring’s 
delicious trouble in the ground, the eter- 
nal purpose stirred ia them. They knew, 
although half-unconscious, that the time 
had come when womanhood must spell 


| the sacred word Freedom. And for what? 


restricted circle of a female prayer-meet- | 


ing. 
in benntibal Newport in the leafy month 
of June, and I was taken with a dear old 
Quaker lady, a Friend indeed to me, be- 
cause [ loved her very much, to Quaker 
meeting; and Sybil Jones was moved to 
speak. 


' ran through me as I looked up into her 


Hitherto, the movement has been little | 


more thai the spontaneous outgrowth of 
the quickened woman's soul. 

These women in the ministry represent 
all shades of religious opinion. They 
represent the most diverse temperaments 
and trainings. 
often as wide apart as early associations 
and present ecclesiastical relations can 
make them, each looking at truth often 


h 1 glasses; yet they | 
Seene Vey pesnsam anatase; 72 a, | her husband leaned very tenderly and ad- 


have manifested more toleration of differ- 


face and thought she was going to speak 
to that crowded audience, and for a moment 
I think I must have trembled, it seemed 
to me so greata thing. And then she spoke 
—so sweetly, so persuasively, so nobly! 
She told the tale of her missionary labors 


But, when eleven years of age, I was | 


I remember @ well the thrill that | 


| among the convict classes all over the | 


Their standpoints are | 


| ences, more readiness to be willing co- | 


workers, more sympathetic and practical | 


fellowship, than any other class of re- 
ligious teachers in Christendom. They 
have many discrepancies of opinion; but, 
so far as I know, only one standard of 
morals. 


It is entirely in accordance with an-ient | 
| the sound, or not, all the years when [ was 


precedent that Providence should choose 
the weak things of the world to confound 
the mighty. 





oe 


“THE STRIKE OF A SEX.” 


For one new subscriber to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL at $1.50, we will send ‘The 
Strike of a Sex,” by George N. Miller. 
This is a remarkable book, describing how 
all the women in a certain imaginary city 
went ‘‘on a strike’ until they should be 
given their rights, and how quickly, under 
those circumstances, their rights were 
conceded to the fullest extent. 


world, and I sat with a new feeling, and 
the result was this: that never from that 
hour did I doubt that God might call a 


woman to preach. (Applause.) And after | 


she sat down, what touched me very much, 
and what I remembered in my small heart 
for a great while, even until now. was that 


miringly forward, and put a soft gray 
shawl about her shoulders. I thought 
then, ‘*He loves her even more because she 
preaches.” So this is my one little remi- 


| niscence; for | might say that Sybil Jones 


was my pioneer. And whether it was that 
within me the blood of my great grand- 
mother, who was also a Quaker, stirred a‘ 


under bondage, as I was from the age of 
twelve, to that form of religion which de- 


, nies womanhood the full expression of re- 


ligious thought, all that experience never 
dulled in me the conviction that if a wom- 
an had a sacred thought, it was God’s war- 
rant to speak it. 

But what is our debt to the pioneers? 
We love on an occasion like this to take a 
look backward, and see how much has 
been won. I should be false to the princi- 
ple of growth did I not bid you look for- 


Just that this woman and that woman 
and the other woman should have a chance 
to develop her own God-given faculties 
and express themin freedom? Not simply 
that, though that is much. That all 
women should have equal expression as 
citizens in government?* No, not that 
alone, though that is much. But this, 
rather: that the time had come when 
woman's hour struck. The time had come 
when the spiritual forces of society must 
come to the front, when the military age 
was passing away, the industrial order of 
society coming in; when the spirit of so- 
ciety itself, the co-operative spirit. which 
means always the patient, gentle, friendly 
spirit, the home spirit enlarged, sent out 
through all society—the time had come 
when that spirit must be given expression. 
And that could not be without an enlight- 
ened, free and noble womanhood. And 
so the struggle was pushed forward from 
behind, and these whom we honor but 
answered the call of the Divine. 

Now then, for our hour. Just as grave 
and sacred an hour is Ours as ever struck. 
Just as serious and momentous the crisis 
for us as any that ever passed in the far 
past. And whatis it? To my thought, it 
is this and this alone.—and that is why I 
love the woman suffrage platform,—it is 
this and this alone: to make a perfect so- 
ci-ty. founded and administered upon 
principles of spiritual life rather than of 
force and avimalism. To make that per- 
fect society, you must elaborate every ele- 
ment of human nature. They must all 
have free play. that the beautiful affinities 
of the moral life may be realized. 

And whv do I connect this with the 
woman suffrage platform? says some one. 
I do not suppose any one here says it. 


| Doubtless you are all friends, and under- 


ward, and see how much is yet to win. | 


Bring violets to strew the graves of these, 
our leaders. Yes, but— 


| 


stand itas well as I. But some say that 
the woman suffrage platform is a platform 
of hobbies. There never was a greater 
mistake ir the world. There is a certain 
short-sighted. however zealous, devotion 
to the woman suffrage cause, which nar- 
rows the principle in presence of the ex- 
ternal object, the point of attack. But 
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the spirit of the woman suffrage platform 
is exactly in the centre of woman's ad- 
vance. 
past and to the future, and it is the only 
representation of woman’s advance which 
is perfectly well-balanced, and which 
means manhood and womanhood together. 
(Applause.) I have not the slighest wish 
to blur the beautiful picture which Mrs. 
Emerson Brown gave us of the worth and 
use of women's clubs. I think women’s 
clubs are a most excellent primary school 
for women, and no doubt, in the future 
time, they will remain not only as surviv- 
als of this generation, but as places of 
very pleasant intimate social communion. 
But the ideal society is neither that of a 
man’s club nor a woman's club, but that 
men and women should meet together, in | 
the home and elsewhere, on an equal foot- | 
ing, and exchange in the soul’s Kialto the 
best of both. And that is why this plat- 
form is not a platform of hobbies, but a 
platform whose centre is the divine prin- 
ciple of human co-operation, and whose 
circumference includes every single ele- | 
ment of woman’s separate advance. 
Therefore it seems to me that it is a cor- 
rective for some of the dangers which now 
beset women, since learning has become 
fashionable, and industrial and profes- 
sional life is easy and attractive. The | 
greatest corrective would be that every 
such woman should ally herself in spirit, 
and as far as possible in practical work, 
with the woman suffrage cause; and that 
not alone because she needs or wants the 
ballot, but because she dces need and 
ought to want the broad outlook which 
she can gain alone from this platform. 

It seems to me, as I look over our 
woman's field, which is only our woman's 
field, as my first words would indicate, 
because it is the human field, I see that the 
woman suffrage platform alone of all 
keeps constantly to the ‘‘co”’ in co-educa- 
tion, keeps persistently to the industrial 
opportunity for each human being in the 
industrial problem, not driven to it by 
certain temporary evils of our industrial 
life, as 80 many special societies are. And 
I see, too, that our woman suffrage plat- 
form is always and everywhere true to the 
man’s side, and some vuf our women’s 
things are not. I notice with some of the 
graduates from our women’s colleges ex- 
clusively for women, and in some of our 
women’s associations that are exclusively 
for women, when they were off their guard, 
that some of the speakers seem to take it 
for granted that about all the extraor- | 
dinary excellence in the world is on the | 
women's side. Now, I never heard that | 
sort of doctrine from the woman suffrage 
platform, except indeed now and then 
from the lips of men. All women speak- 
ers who deserve to be here on the woman 
suffrage platform, and who are most wel- 
comed there, take always the two sides, 
and they say woman suffrage is needed, 
not because man is so little, not because 
woman is so much, in this, that or the 
other, but because the two were meant to 
go together and to grow together; and that 
is the safe doctrine. I should deprecate it 
very much if there should grow up among 
the women who are entering into this new 
freedom, anything more than there is at | 
present indicated of sex arrogance. We 
have suffered from one kind; pray do not 
let us have the other! 

I remember very well, and [ am re- 
minded of it to-night most forcibly, when 
I first heard a grand Bach Fugue. I think 
I never had such an intense musical ex- 
perience, for | was young then and very 
susceptible. First came the melody, clear 
and sweet, thrillingly sweet, and in the 
minor key; then came the swift following 
of part after part, exch with its single | 
melody perfectly exact, perfectly distinct, 
if you could disentangle it, but with its 
syncopated chords and its seeming lack of 
harmony, one melody after the other 
chasing up ard down, until one was in a 
perfect whirl, with a teasing sense of an 
unfinished harmony, and yet the thrill of 
a mighty struggle in sound. Then at last 
they all blended together, and the melody 
came out in perfect harmony, and this 
time in the major chord of triumph. So 
is it with this part of the world’s progress 
which we call the woman’s movement. 
First came the sweet, pure melody in the 
minor key, laden with the unspoken sor- 
rows of all past womanhood, laden with 
the pathos of an unappreciated, neglected 
motherhood, laden with all the terror and 
weakness that came through the long hours 
of servitude. And now we are in the 
midst of the fugue, one set of women do- 
ing one thing with their melody; if you 
stand close to it you may think it all the 
melody inthe world. If youstand too close | 
to it, you forget that there is any other. 
But sit a little apart from all, or elevate | 
yourself once in a while, as this occasion | 
gives us a chance to do, and you hear them 
all. They seem sometimes to be discord- 
ant, as when sometimes a woman says she 
believes in education, but not in political | 
equality. But just as sure as growth is the 
foreordination of the human soul, just so | 
sure these specialties of woman's progress 
will merge themselves into the same mel- | 
ody with which they started, only it will | 

| 











be in the major chord of triumph. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Louise Smith, of Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, has been commissioned a notary pub- 
lic for Laramie County. 

At the Prohibition Conference, held re- 
cently in Boston, several speakers strongly 
endorsed woman suffrage. 

The Conference Club, of Evanston, IIl., 
discussed woman suffrage at its last month- 
ly banquet. A paper in favor was read by 
Rev. A. H. Delano. 

The Dubuque papers give a lively report | 
of the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Literary Society of that city, in | 
which both men and women participated. 

The Quincy (Ill.) Woman’s Exchange | 
has been incorporated by Laura E. Distin, | 


| 


It is open on both sides, to the | 


| dressed the February meeting of 


| longer. 
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Sarah A. Putnam, Eugenia C. Follansbee | 
and Electa L. Fiodly, with a capital stock | 
of $1,500, for the sale of woman’s work 
and to assist women to gain a livelihood. 


The New Hampshire W. C. T. U. has 
started an eight-pag2 monthly paper, the 
Granite State Outlock, at twenty-five cents 
a year. It will be their State organ, and 
will be published at the office of the Exeter 
(N. H.) Gazette. Subscriptions should be 
forwarded in care of the Gazette. 


Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine, ad- 
the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at Providence. Mrs. Elizabeth B. 

Chace presided. Miss Yates has been en- | 
gaged to lecture in Rhode Island a month 

She is doing excellent work and | 
meeting with remarkable success. 


Miss Lucy Lareem has sent an auto- 
graph copy of her song, ‘‘A Call to Kan- 
sas,”’ to the Kansas Historical Society. 
For this song she received a prize of $50, 
offered in 1855, by Dr. Thomas H. Webb, 
Secretary of the New England Emigrant 
Aid Society. She was then teaching at 
Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
is preparing to give an historical pageant 
to represent scenes in the history of that 
State. Theearly history of Indiana would | 
furnish some one who might attempt it, | 
abundant material and unique characters 
for an historical pageant of Indiana. 
Won’t some of our bright women under- 
take it?— Organizer. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a series of county conventions in 
the spring, beginning about the middle of 
March. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, the 
State lecturer, and others, will speak at 
these meetings. Most of the conventions 
will continue two days. The lowa Clubs 
are requested to prepare for these conven- 
tions, and to write to Mrs. Martha C. 
Callanan, corresponding secretary, Des 
Moines. 

The Co-Workers’ Club is a new organi- 
zation composed of the leading colored 
women of Boston, and formed for the 
purpose of aiding in charitable work. The 
officers are: President, Mra. J. St. P. 
Ruffin; Vice-President, Mrs. John Lee; 
Secretary, Mrs. Ulyzses A. Ridley; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. George F. Grant. The club 
will have a table at the fair of the Charity 
Club for the hospital for women, which is 
to be held in Mus'‘c Hall th‘'s month. In 
furtherance of the object an entertainment 
was lately given, at which Mrs. E. B. 
Dietrick read her paper on ‘‘Africa and Its 
Women.” 

The following re-appointments of wom- 
en to positions of trust in this State have 
been made by Gov. Russell and the Coun- 
cil: Mrs. Emily Talbot, of Boston, Trus- 
tee of the Westboro’ Insane Hospital; 
Mrs. Sarah M. Butler, of Northampton, 
Trustee of the Northampton Lunatic Hos- 
pital; Mrs. Frances M. Lincoln, of Worces- 
ter, Trustee of the Worcester Lunatic Hos- 
pital; Miss Florence Lyman, of Boston, 
Trustee of the Danvers Lunatic Hospital. 
Mrs. Susan E. Learoyd, of Taunton, has 
been named as Trustee of the Taunton 
Lunatic Hospital, vice Mrs. Grace S. Bart- 
lett, removed from the State. 

An actual “strike of a sex” has lately 
taken place among the women of the 
Akona tribe in Western Africa. Accord- 
ing tothe Woman's Herald, they protested 
against the treatment to which their fa- 
thers, husbands, and brothers subjected 
them. Remonstrances being of no avail, 
they tried a stronger measure. A neigh- 
boring tribe, with whom the Akonas were 
not on good terms, was appealed to, and it 
agreed to take in all the dissatisfied wom- 
en. A village awoke one morning to find 
all its women and girls had gone, and 
work of almost every kind at a standstill. 
Messengers were sent after the women 
with instructions to grant their demands | 
in full. 











DON’T FEEL WELL, 


And yet you are not sick enough to consult 
a doctor, or you refrain from so doing for 
fear you will alarm yourselt and friends— 
we will tell you just what you need. It is 
Hood's Sarsapari!la which will lift you out | 
of that uncertain, uncomfortable, danger- 
ous condition, into a state of good health, 
confidence, and cheerfulness. You've no 
idea how potent this peculiar medicine is 
In cases like yours. 





gHNSONS NINE 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF IT. 
In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. LS. Jouxson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com. 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family, 
Isay (unasked by you) I vegans itone of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve or cure. 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
Mother ancdyne Liniment in the 
nodyne Linime 

Every ie) = house oy Se ae 

§ Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cram 
b= hy slays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
tles.®,. Express paid. I. S. Johnson & Co., ton,Mass 
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Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 
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KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


becomes displaced or ‘“‘caked.” 


We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNIT TEP CARPET LINING. 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furn 


n the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Ketaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED _pABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated, 
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FILLING FOR HORSE ANP STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 


ter than curled hair. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING 


ways received the highest c. mmendation 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


For hospital and domestic purposes 
om at eho 
In all sizes. 


URE. These, and all of our goods, have 
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The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 
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BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


within a waist. 





** 631, Infante’ 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug meaeure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


we will exchange or refund t 
wm One good Agent wanted for every City and 
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THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and £pessoet bust support is provided 
In the Open Back Soft Wai 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


ete, as made for Children and 
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OMAN’'S JOURNAL. 
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ood order. Mention THE 
own in the United States. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 








HARRIETTE ANTHONY, 


Architectural and Landscape 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Interiors, Exteriors, Copies and Enlargements. 


A High Class of Work for Amateurs. 
Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


PRINTING ON SILK AND LINEN. 


STUDIO, 154 TREMONT STREET. 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantageis given by THE WRITER'S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 157) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers civen 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. ©. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C. T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MISS E. P. GORDON, Editor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 


TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 


Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


COWLE NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


145 Dartmouth 8t., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 


ERNEST L. Mason, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DE.IA C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOCL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 











No. 259 Boylston Street. 


A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


Printer and Stationer, 


47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


Engraved Wedding Tnvitations 


—AND— 
ADDRESS CARDS 


Job Work of all kinds executed at short notice. 


Special attention given to orders by mail. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS,» { Associate Editors. 














TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN'S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES, 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly pateventing and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 








BOSTON PIANO COMPANY | TAN 0 

» JANUARY BOOKS 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
ete at years in workmanship and material. Call at our néw warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Instalments if desired 


Terms easy. Also Iianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


The om ag that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and | 
ture whe 
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Miss Jerome’s Latest Book 


FROM AN OLD LOVE LETTER 


Designed and illuminated by Lrene E. Jerome, author 
of “One Year's Sketch Book,” “Nature’s Hallelujah,” 
“In a Fair Country,” “A Bunch of Violets,” “The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Antique Covers, tied 
with Silk. Boxed. $1.00, 

“Miss Jerome has taken a new departure in her art, 
and the result is one of the daintiest and most attrac- 
tive Christmas books that can be imazined. The con- 
ception is unique, the subject is ennobling and the 
execution ts an artistic success. Divine Love is the 
theme of the volume, and each page contains an apt 
quotation in illustration. The fret selection is from 

‘homas & Kempis. The others are from the New Tes- 
tament. These loving words are set in ornamental 
lettering surrounded on each page by an original design 
with illuminated capitals and Gocdees in the style of 
the ancient missals a'd books of hours. They are 
pemntes in fac-simile of Miss Jerome's original draw- 
ngs. The designs are eminently tasteful and delicate. 
A border made up of a bunch of forget-me-nots with 
a frame-work of the same delicate flower is ovely. A 
border of butterflies and flowers and one of violets on 
a golden background are charming. Miss Jerome has 
done no better work than is contained in this little 
volume, so exquisite in art, so harmonious in every 
feature.”—Providence J.urnal, 


A POCKET BOOK OF PRIVATE DE- 
VOTIONS 


For Every Morning and Evening in the Week 
With prayers for some particular occasions, y 
Rev. Hugh Hutton, M. x With an introduction 
by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Cloth, 30 cents. 

“Each of the exercises of devotion is divided into 
several sections, so that one of the divisions may be 
used as a separate or occasional prayer, as circum- 
stances may require. The pithy, suggestive in- 
troduction is from the well known graceful pen of 
Rev. Rufus Ellis. The form of the book is particularly 
tasteful.”— Golden Rule. 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND 


By DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “Perseverance 
sland,” “Practical Boat Sailing,” ete. Cloth. Tllus- 
trated. ow, 
“Not boys alone, but all who love the old ocean have 
reason to rejoice that the popular author of this stir- 
ring and sterling tale of the sea was moved to write it, 


| In the brief preface the author says, ‘Recitals that 
| occur at sea are not, as a rule, preserved; but the ocean 
| has its joys, pleasures and pains as well as the land 


and in this “Log” are presented some of the most 
striking that happened on a voyage abounding in ad- 
venture, profit and JPoneuce, and very nearly disaster 
before its successful termination.’ In brief, the book 
is made up of incidents of sea life, adventures, and 
sailors’ ‘yarns.’ The course of the vessel was from 
New England to Shanghai, via Cape of Good Hope and 
Indian Ocean. The illustrations are finely executed 
and most interesting.”—Jllustrated Christian Weekly. 


/A LOST JEWEL 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. IWustrated by 

Jessie McDermott. Two colors cloth, $1.00, 

“Like the preceding works of this author, ‘The Lost 
Jewel’ is sweet, clean, and tender. It is written for 
young girls, or more properly, young misses. Itisa 
sweetly pathetve story of a little Italian child who had 
been stolen when a babe from her wealthy parents, and 
who endured the life of a street vagrant for years until 
adopted by a delightfully natural family of which she 
becomes one of the most loved members until her own 
parents find and claim her. It is a pleasant, whole- 
some tale, which none can regret having read.”— Toledo 
Journal. 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE 


By ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “An American Girl 
Abroad,” “His Inheritance,” “Katheriue Earle,” ete. 
Cloth, $1,00, 

“A very charming volume in the author’s best mood. 
No one can read this sweet story, so filled with fresh 
and sparkling thought and striking incidents, without 
being deeply touched and delighted. If it does not run 
altogether in the old groove, it yet aims to correct nota- 
ble errors and injuries to young people, and comes out 
right in the end, with a wholesome and nappy effect.” 

Mid-Continent. 


FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS 


Second Part. For School and College. 
Uniform with FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS, Part 

First; FIVE MINUTE RECITATIONS; FIVE MINUTE 

READINGS; ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED, 

K, FoBes, Cloth. cents, 

‘This is a little book gotten up for use in schools and 
colleges. Any of the selections can be recited in five 
minutes, and in this respect the book is unique. The 
compiler is one whose long experience in teaching has 
pe a an a OM tad — are best liked by students, 
and what w cause them to put ferth their best 
efforts.”— Toledo Blade. , 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free, 


LEE AND SHEPARD 


10 Milk St., Boston 


By WALTER 





When Sir Grimbald, the brave Crusader 
ancestor of the present British Minister 
at Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
was captured by the Saracens, they de- 





manded in ransom the right hand of 


| his wife, and the braver lady so redeemed 





her lord. 

This is the subject of a thrilling ballad, 
“Sir Grimbald’s Ransom,”’ by Mary Bradley. 
Authentic facts furnished for the poem by Sir 
Julian himself; full-page and other pictures by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 


The February WIDE AWAKE 


number of 
is both timely and seasonable —timely in Lieut. 
Fremont’s illustrated article on ‘‘Life at Frontier 
Forts” (which has a curious military pendant in 
a true account of ‘A Fish Army’’)—seasonable 
in a pretty “Valentine,’”’ by William Zachary 
Gladwin: 

*Twas an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 

In the old-time scripture day ; a 
But I tell my love that a heart for a heart 

Is by far the better way ! 

The short stories are remarkably readable, 
from the exciting true plot of ‘‘Aunt Dolly’s 
Two Robbers’’ to the serio-comic realism of 
“The Story of a Hungry Boy.” 

The serials by 


Margaret Sidney, Kirk Munroe, and 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 
are as strong and delightful as the autobiography 


| of the Italian peasant child, Marietta, is quaint 
| and unconventional. 


| 
| 
| 





Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five | 


weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman’s Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 

27 School 8t., Boston, Mass. 

CATALOGUES FREE 








Bridgman’s pictorial skit, 
“Through the Dark Continent,” 
drops the curtain to the laughter of the audience. 


100 pages best illustrated literature for young 
folks and the family. 20 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
NOW READY. 


ANNE BRADSTREET 


AND HER TIME. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

A charming biographical sketch and study of 
the eurliest of America’s female writers, ‘the 
grandmother of American literature.” Anne 
Bradstreet’s descendants number some of Amer- 


| ica’s most distinguished men of letters — the 





Danas, the Channings, the Buckminsters, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, and others of 
lesser note. Mrs. Campbell has told her story 
with all the vigor and interest that could be ex- 
pected from so earnest a writer, and has inspired 
the musty records of the past with life and spirit, 
making for the reader of to-day a very real and 
vital person of that old-time champion of wo- 
men’s possibilities, Mistress Anne Bradstreet, of 
Andover. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


38§ Washington St. opp. Bromfield, 
BOSTON. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 21, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 








PENNSYLVANIA W. &. A. 


The officers of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association are as follows: 

President—Mary Grew, 1312 Filbert Street, 
Phila. 

Recording Seeretary—Jane 410 
School Lane, Germantown, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary—Olive Pond Amies, 
415 Pine Street, Scranton. E 

Treasurer—Annie Heacock, Wyncote. 


Campbell, 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Washington, D.C , in Albaugh’s 
Opera House, Feb. 26—Ma ch 1, 1891. 

Admission to the Convention is announced as 
follows: 





Box for season (7 sessions) $10.00 
Season Reserved Seat (7 sessions) 2.00 
Single Ticket with Reserved Seat, = 


Admission . ° . 
Season tickets must be engaged in advance 
from Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 1406 G Street, 
Washington, D. C., as the sale of season tickets 
will close before that of the single tickets begins. 
Executive sessions and all the committee meet- 
ings will be held at the Suffrage Parlors, 1406 G 
St. N. W. 

The Riggs House will be the headquarters of 
the Convention, and will give reduced rates to 
delegates and visitors. 

The reduced railroad rates have been granted in 
the name of the National Council of Women 
(which meets in Albaugh's Opera House the 
four preceeding days), and extend from Feb- 
ruary 19 to March 5, thus covering the time of 
both Council and Suffrage Convention. Delegates 
and visitors to either meeting will therefore pro- 
cure (in the name of the National Council of 
Women) certificates from agent at point of start: 
ing, stating that full fare one way has been paid, 
in order that the reduction on the return trip may 
be granted. The certificates must be signed in 
Washington by Miss Lucy E. Anthony, R. R. 
Committee. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


The Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Albaugh’s O,era House, 
Washington, D. C., February 26 to March 
1. The program is announced as follows: 


Thursday, February 26, 10.30 A.M. 


Invocation, Rev. Olympia Brown. 

Address of Welcome, Mrs. Ella M. S. Marble, 
President District of Columbia W. 8S. Association. 

President’s Annual Address. Read by Susan 
B. Anthony, Vice-President at Large. 

“From 1850 to 1890,"" Lucy Stone, Chairman 
Executive Committee. 

‘*Woman in Jurisprudence,"’ Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. 

Announcement of Committees. 


Thursday Evening, February 26, 7.45. 


Invocation. 

‘The Possibilities of the American Salon,’ 
Julia Ward Howe, Rhode Island. 

‘The Status of Women in England,’’ Florence 
Balgarnie, London. 

Address, William Dudley Foulke. 

“God's Women,"’ Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Wash- 
ington. 

Friday Morning, February 27, 10.30. 


Invocation. 

*‘Congressional Debate on the Admission of 
Wyoming,” Ellen B. Dietrick, Massachusetts. 

“The Kentucky Constitutional Convention,’’ 
Josephine K. Henry, Kentucky. 

Five-minute addresses by Presidents of State 
Associations : 

Michigan, Helen Philleo Jenkins; Connecticut, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker; New York, Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf; Missouri, Virginia L. Minor; 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; Ken- 
tucky, Miss Laura Clay; Minnesota, Julia B. 
Nelson; Arkansas, Clara A. McDiarmid; Illinois, 
Mary A. Holmes; Pennsylvania, Mary Grew; 
Ohio, Martha H. Elwell; Lowa, Mary J. Cog- 
geshall. 

Friday Evening, February 27, 7.45. 

Invocation. 

“Wyoming, the True Republic,’ Senator J. M. 
‘Carey, Wyoming. 

“The Right of a Citizen to Trial by a Jury of 
his Peers,’’ Lillie Devereux Blake, New York. 

“The Silent Seven,’’ Lide Meriwether, Tenn. 

“Woman's Enfranchisement in Relation to 
the Body Politic,”’ Zerelda G. Wallace, Indiana. 


Saturday Morning, February 28, 10.30. 


Invocation. 

Report of Platform Committee, Dr. Frances 
Dickinson, Illinois. 

“The Moral and Political Emergency,’’ Emma 
Smith DeVoe, South Dakota. 

“South Dakota Campaign,”’ Alice J. Pickler, 
South Dakota; Henry B. Blackwell, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Report of Congressional Committee, Susan B. 
Anthony. 

Five minutes speeches by Presidents of State 
Associations : 

Indiana, Helen M. Gougar; Oregon, Abigail 
Scott Duniway: Kansas, Laura M. Johns; 
Nebraska, Clara B. Colby; New Jersey, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell; Utah, Emeline B. 
Wells; ‘Tennessee, Lide Meriwether; Maine, 
Rey. Dr. Henry Blanchard ; District of Columbia, 
Ella M. S. Marble. 


Saturday Evening, February 28, 7.45. 


Invocation. 

“Indians rersus Women,” Carrie Lane Chap- 
man, Iowa. 

Address, William Lloyd Garrison, Massa- 
chusetts. 


“The New Amendment,’’ Rev. Olympia 
Brown, Wisconsin. 
Sunday, March 1, 3 P. ™M. 
Hymn, Rev. Ada C. Hultin. 
Sermon, ‘Light,’ Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett. 
Benediction, Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


Executive Committee Meetings.—The first meet- 





ing will be held Wednesday, Feb. 25, 2.39 P. M., 
and the closing one, Monday, March 2, 10 A.M., 
at the Suffrage Parlors, 1406 G Street, N. W. 

Executive Sessions.—Executive Sessions will 
be held at 3 P. M. Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day at the Suffrage Parlors. 
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TO NEW ENGLAND DELEGATES. 


Delegates and others who visit Washing- 
ton, D. C., to attend the National Council 
of Women and the Annual Meeting of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation can procure special round-trip 
tickets (both ways by same route) from 
A. J. Simmons, agent B. & O. R. R, No. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, for $15.91, 
all rail. Cars will leave the Boston and 
Lowell depot in Boston on Friday after- 
noon Feb. 20, at 5 45 o'clock. They will 
reach Washiogton, D. C. without change 
of cars, next day at 11.20 A.M. Tickets 
will be good to return on or before March 
5, 1891. Sleeping-car tickets $3.00 extra 
each way. 

Special round-trip tickets by Old Colony 
Railroad and Fall River Line can be had 
via B. & O. R. R., and can be obtained 
of Mr. Simmons as above for $12.75 ; state- 
rooms $1 00 each way, additional. This 
route is less rapid, and will involve changes 
at Fall River and at New York. 


EYES, BUT THEY SEE NOT. 


The Boston Sunday Herald of the 8th 
inst. contained an article in criticism of 
the South American Republics. It declared 
that they were not republics in any just 
sense of the word. It said: 

‘The nearest approach has been made in 
the republic of Chili, and this has been 
attained by a property qualification which 
has excluded probably three-quarters of 
the people from any participation in public 
affairs.” 

It adds: 

“To call governments of this kind re- 
publics, and to congratulate the people of 
such countries on the possession of free 
institutions, is the ghastliest sort of satire, 
since the people thus assumed to be fa- 
vored have only the mocking shadow of a 
democratic control, maintained merely for 
hypocritical appearances.” 

The writer then felicitates himself as a 
citizen of the United States, and says: 

“There never has yet been a republic 
established on the American continent that 
has been a consistent government of, by, 
and for the people, except the United 
States of America; and, although the time 
may come when something better than 
this can be said of our Southern neighbors, 
that period has not yet been reached.” 

Was there ever vision so long, and at the 
same time so short! 

The Herald sees ‘‘our Southern neigh- 
bors’’ not quite up to a government of the 
people, by the people, ete. It sees Chili 
and the other South American republics, 
as republics in name only. It does not 
excuse them because they are young, and 
with them the idea of republican govern- 
ment and its application are still new. 
The Herald declares that they are ‘the 
ghastliest satires” on the name of a repub- 
lic. But here at home, where 25,000,000 
women ‘‘are excluded from any participa- 
tion in public affairs,” the Herald thinks 
we have a consistent government of, by, 
and for the people! 

The United States are as ‘‘ghastly a sat- 
ire on the word ‘republic’” as is any self- 
styled republic in South America. Those 
who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. 

The Herald, with its wide circulation, its 
real ability, and its great influence, could 
lend great help toward making our coun- 
try a true republic, if it would unite with 
those who have long sought to make it so. 

Let the Herald bring before its readers 
the simple fact that in this State the dis- 
franchised women have opportunity for 
the highest education in public and private 
schools,—the Latin school, the normal 
schools, the colleges; that they read the 
newspapers, and have the same opportun- 
ity for political knowledge that men have; 
that they pay taxes, their full share; that 
they are the most orderly and law-abiding 
part of the people, and would bring with 
them into the government those very traits 
which the government so much needs; and 
yet they are wholly without votes. 
the Herald do this persistently, as it works 
for those public measures which it favors, 
and we should the sooner have a true re- 
public. Then the Herald might properly 
criticise the South American republics; 
but not before. L. 8. 











EQUAL RIGHTS LETTER-SLIPS. 


Printed slips with brief utterances in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage by Abraham Lin- 
coln, Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Bishop Haven, 
Bishop Simpson, Herbert Spencer, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, have been prepared, 
and may be ordered from 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 15 cents per hundred. 
They are of the right size to slip into an en- 
velope with an ordinary letter. This idea, 
which was suggested by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw as a new and useful way of spreading 
the good gospel of equal rights, has met 
with great favor. Orders for the letter- 


Let 





slips have been pouring in from friends of 
woman suffrage scattered all over the 
United States, from Maine to California, 
who mean, during the coming year, tosend 
out a slip in every letter they write. The | 
first edition was exhausted almost imme- 

diately. More are now ready. This is an 
easy and inexpensive way of spreading the | 
light. 





wo Oe 
AFTER-DINNER ORATORY. 


At the great dinner of the New England 
Society in New York on Forefathers’ Day, | 
the over-crowded program, the long delay, 
and above all the unconscionable prolix- 
ity of the speeches, are subjects of editorial 
censure. The ladies were only allowed to 
sit as spectators in the galleries. 

In striking contrast was a dinner on 
Forefathers’ Day in Washington a good 
many years ago. On that occasion the 
officers of the New England Society, out 
of respect to the Pilgrim Mothers, invited 
ladies to grace the table beside their hus- 
bands, brothers and friends. They even 
chose a woman, Grace Greenwood, to re- 
spond to the toast; ‘*The Women of New 
England.” Inthe New York Home Journal 
Grace Greenwood says of the recent din- 
ner: 


“IT do not believe that the wives, daugh- 
ters and privileged friends of the orators 
who from the boxes gazed down on the 
banquet, listening so dutifully and deco- 
rously to the rattle of knives and forks, the 
jingle of glasses, the pop of champagne 
corks, the boom of toasts and those volleys 
of eloquence, would have made speeches 
half as long and elaborate as the orations 
which brought even to their loyal hearts 
and receptive minds as much weariness as 
edification. The Tribune speaks of those 
ladies as giving ‘special animation and 
beauty to the scene.’ I suppose the office 
of Christian ladies on such occasions is 
more dignified and their gala apparel less 
décolleté than those of the pretty Nautch 
girls, who appear at Eastern high jinks, 
to ‘give animation and beauty to the 
scene,’ when their lords feast, lounge on 
downy cushions and smoke their nargiles, 
but it seems to me there is too much simi- 
larity in the object and intent of their 
presence. In the one case it is gallantly 
requested, in the other it is royally com- 
manded. The ladies are the most looked 
up to, are sometimes toasted, but probably 
the dancing girls have more fun and less 
fatigue-—of the head at least. 

‘‘Are we making progress on the woman 
question? It is charged that some of those 
ladies at the New York New England 
dinner, talked too much, and made such a 
buzzing overhead toward midnight that a 
distinguished orator declared that as they 
didn’t ‘appreciate their privileges, he 
would vote against their coming next 
time.’ The true remedy is as simple and 
less severe—-Let them out of their pens! 
Place them where you can overlook them, 
talk them down, or out-talk them.” 


The Home Journal prints, from hitherto 
unpublished notes, Grace Greenwood's 
brief and brilliant address at that long-ago 
Washington dinner. We commend her 
ten-minute speech to the prolix and turgid 
orators who tried the patience of their 
hearers at the recent banquet. Next year 
let the Society invite the ladies, banish the | 
wine and tobacco smoke, limit the speeches 
to ten minutes, and divide the time, call- 
ing alternately upon a man and a woman | 
to give expression appropria:e to the 
occasion. H. B. B. 
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TWENTY-DOLLAR PREMIUM. 





| 


To any person who gets up a club of | 
twenty-five new subscribers to the Wom- | 
AN’S JOURNAL, at the trial price for the | 
first year of $1.50 each, the Woman's | 
JOURNAL will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 
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GOVERNMENT BY CRIMINALS. 


The New York Herald has been publish- | 
ing a series of brief biographies of the 
police judges whom the Tammany forces 
have appointed to dispense justice in that 
city, and the New York Tribune, which 
says that out of the fifteen ‘not half a doz. 
en can be considered respectable,” thus | 
sums up a few of the most flagrant exam- 
ples: 

“One of them was for years a profes- 
sional gambler, the daily transgressor of 
the criminal laws which he is now sup- | 
posed to enforce. ‘I'wo of them were bar- | 
tenders not many years ago, and one of | 
them kept a noted ‘‘all-night-and-open- | 
Sunday” grog-shop, in which the statutes | 
of New York were constantly defied: An- 
other got into trouble with the Grand Jury, 
and never gave a trial jury achance to pass | 
upon the question of his guilt or innocence. | 
Still another got his training for the courts | 
on the platform of a street-car. One of | 
the others is notoriously intemperate, and 
may be seen reeling around bar-rooms | 
almost any evening. Others have habits, | 
records and associations little more whole- 
some.”’ 

It is bad enough to have the execution 
of the criminal laws of the chief city in the 
United States entrusted to men who are 
themselves the associates and bosom 
friends of the law-breakers brought before 
them, and to see the grog-shops and broth- 
els appointing their own judges ; but there 
is a more frightful and shocking aspect of 
the matter, which we wish to bring to the 
attention of all decent and humane men 
and women, especially those who, while 
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lamenting the indifference of their fellow- 
citizens to this scandalous state of things, 
are opposed to the participation of women 
in politics. 

The snares and pitfalls besetting the 
paths of the thousands of women who have 
to earn their daily bread at starvation rates 
of wages in our great cities are, heaven 
kKnows,numerous enough already ; but what 
hope of justice have any women, virtuous 
or otherwise, when dragged, as they may 
be upon any sham charge, before these 
criminals on the bench, after a night in the 
station-house hells which the New York 
World has lately been exposing? Could 
there be a surer method of recruiting and 
filling the ranks of the victims on whose 
misery and degradation these wretches, 
many of them, thrive? Here is presented 
to us, in the metropolis of the republic, in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
the consummate flower of government by 
men alone; for who believes that such 
things would be possible if women had 
their equal share and part in government? 
Not the New York Evening Post, which, 
after many years of antagonism to our suf- 
frage movement, at last perceives the hope- 
lessness of a one-handed fight against the 
powers of darkness which now have their 
grip on New York City, and are more or 
less potent in our other great cities; but 
how blind are most of the journals of the 
country as yet to the connection between 
woman suffrage and decent, honest, civil- 
ized government! We wonder to what 
further lengths our criminal rulers must 
go before the vision of honest men—yes, 
and of honest women—is anointed. 

F. J. G. 
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SIX LEGISLATIVE HEARINGS. 


Within the past few days, the friends 
of woman suffrage have had legislative 
hearings in six States, Maine, Ohio, Illi- 
no's, Michigan, Indiana and Massachusetts. 
In Maine, the hearing was -before the 
Judiciary Committee. In the other States, 
it was before the Legislature in the hall of 
the House of Reprezentatives. The Illinois 
Legislature not only gave the ladies the 
use of Representatives’ Hall to address 
the House, but, after hearing them, invited 
them to speak the next day before the 
Senate in Committee of the Whole. This 
was the second time in twenty years that 
any person not a member had been allowed 
to speak from the floor of the Senate, and 
was the first time in either house that 
women had been given a hearing except 
before special committees in small com- 
mittee rooms. 

In Maine, the hearing was given on Feb. 
12, and wa; ably conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Henry Blanchard, president of the State 
Association. The measure asked for was 
municipal suffrage with an educational 
qualification. ‘There was a large atten- 
Addresses were made by Dr. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Rev. 
R. A. Griffia, Mrs. Abbie C. Peasley, Mrs. 
Jane White, and Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens. 
Ara Cushman, Esq., sent a letter in which 
he said: 

‘Why intelligent women owning prop- 
erty and capable of earning and manag- 
ing it, paying taxes, having an interest in 
education, morals and good government, 
in common with men, being equally con- 


| cerned in the judicious and economical 


expenditure of money paid by themselves 
for taxes ia common with men, should be 
denied the privilege of votiog for those 
who are to control the education, appro- 
priate the money and manage the affairs 
which concern themselves equally with 
their husbands, brothers or fathers — why 
the right to vote should continue to be 
withheld from women, under such cir- 
cumstances, is difficult for thinking men 
to comprehend, and hard for fair-minded 
men to reconcile. But the world move3; 
I have faith that ‘this generation shall 
not pass away’ before all good men will 
blush when they remember that in the 
iast decade of the 19ch century it was nec- 
essary for men and women to plead before 


| Legislatures that women might have con- 
| ferred on them, a3 a gracious privilege, 


what ought to be considered their in- 
alienable right.” 

The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee congratulated Dr. Blanchard on the 


| good impression mide by the hearing. 


In Michigan, the legislative hearing was 


| given Feb. 10 in Representatives’ Hall. 


The Detroit Free Press says: 


‘“*A large and fashionable audience was 
present. The ladies made considerable 
impression upon the members.” 

Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, president of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association, pre- 
sided. Addre‘ses were made by Mrs. Jen- 
kins, Mrs. May S. Kaaggs, Mrs. Martha E. 
Root, Mrs. Benjamin, Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, Miss Gertrude L. Cobb, Mrs. H. 
J. Boutell and Mrs. Ann W. Bassett. 

In Ohio, the hearing was given on Feb. 
5. The speakers were Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart and Miss Sara Wiaothrop Smith, State 
organizer for the Ohio W. 8. A. A Col- 
umbus daily paper says: 

‘**The hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives was crowded, and the addresses 
were listened to with great eagerness. 
It had been intendei to allow Mrs. Hag- 
gart the entire evening, but as the train 
landed her in Co'umbus about a half hour 
late, Miss Smith entertained the assem- 





blage during this time. Mrs. Haggart’s 
address was upon ‘Citizenship,’ aid was 
philosophical in tone and eloquently de- 
livered.” 

Of the Illinois hearing, the Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean says: 


‘**Feb. 12 was woman’s day in the Illinois 
General Assembly. Nearly every member 
forgot for the time being the weary Se 
atorial contest that. for four weeks h 
harassed the public mind, and listened 
with interest to the arguments.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert was 
the first speaker. She reminded her hear- 
ers that Feb. 12, Lincoln's birthday, would 
be a fitting time to begin this emancipa- 
tion, which he favored. She said: 


‘*Find the correct rule or principle, and 
all problems that come under it can be 
correctly solved. The latest researches 
of science show the masculine and femi- 
nine principles pervading all form, color, 
and every atom of the universe. Woman 
has her special value in government, and 
true harmony or adjustment can never be 
secured until this feminine principle is 
recognized and invested with its share of 
authority. The piteous appeal of the chil- 
dren excluded from the schools of our 
cities, of the prisoners in our jails and 
pris: ns, of the weary, the tempted, and 
the oppressed, has reached the loving 
mother hearts of the State. and they have 
decided that the hands that rule the cradle 
should help men rule the world.” 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, State 
Superintendent of Legislative work for 
the Illinois E. S. A., spoke in behalf of 
the woman suffrage amendment asked for 
by the State Association. She quoted the 
preamble to the State Constitution, and 
claimed that its provisions ought to apply 
to women as wellas men. She said: 


“If they were not so intended, the pre 
amble should read: ‘We, the male people, 
in order to form a more perfect male goy- 
ernment by the men, for the men, and of 
the men, establish justice for men, insure 
domestic tranquillity for men, provide for 
the common defence of men, promote the 
genera! welfare of men, and secure the 
blessings of liberty for ourselves and our 
male posterity,’ etc., etc. Such injustice 
was not intended, only our Jaw-makers had 
not then seen the need of the ballot in 
woman’s hand. We do not promise that 
women will always vote right, i. e., for 
our party, but we are your wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughters, and we ask you to 
bring us to your level, so that the nations 
of the earth, visiting our great Columbian 
Fair, may also see in Iilinois a perfect 
government—one truly representative of 
men and women both.” 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar then addressed 
the Legislature in bebalf of her municipal 
woman suffrage bill. She said: 


‘*The enfranchisement of the women, one- 
half of the people of this Republic, is the 
greatest moral, social, ard political reform 
now before the American nation. Pollti- 
cally, it will make great changes in the 
character of the government. Where the 
almighty dollar is the chief consideration 
now, we shall find room and occasion to 
promote the almighty braia and heart 
power along with our material growth. 
When [ note that over 62,000 arrests for 
crime were made in Chicago last year, and 
that there was one arrest for every twenty 
citizens, counting man, woman. and child, 
and that these arrests cost $250.000 before 
the cost of jails is taken into account, 
it would seem that a political change of 
some sortis advisable. Ido not claim that 
women would bring about a political mil- 
lennium, but I do know that wherever their 
influence is untrammelled, it is in the most 
part for good. It would supplement the 
efforts of good men, and would give the 
better element a majority. One of the 
knottiest problems before this country is 
municipal government. Andrew D. White, 
writing for the Forum on this subject, de- 
clares: ‘Without the slightest exaggera- 
tion, we may assert that, with very few 
exceptions, the city governments of the 
United States are the worst in Christen- 
dom, the most expensive, the most ineffi- 
cient, and the most corrupt.’ In the face 
of the fact that the cities control the poli- 
tics of our States, and that the vicious 
classes contro] our cities, the time is ripe 
for us to seeka remedy. Thereis but one, 
and if this fails, then our government must 
follow in the wake of every other popular 
government; it must be destroyed through 
its own corruption. Gentlemen, you have 
not the reserve force within y.ur own 
ranks with which to meet this monstrous 
enemy of our Republic. Forall classes of 
men vote now,—native and foreign-born, 
black, white, and red, literate and illiter- 
ate, drunk and sober, rich and poor, good 
and bad. You must turn to the women, 
and if this experiment proves a failure, 
then our government will prove a failure. 
But it will not fail. You must put the 
home vote over against the slum vote, the 
mother over against the bummer, and this 
will rescue our ci‘ies from their present 
mob rule.” 


The speaking was very eloquent, and 
there was the closest attention, not only 
from members of the Legislature, but 
from the visitors, men and women, who 
crowded the aisles and galleries. 

In the evening, in the same hall, brief 
speeches were made by the same speakers, 
and also by Mrs. Ella Orr, of Pittsfield, 
State Superintendent of Franchise for the 
W.C.T.U. Mrs. Dora Warder, of Cairo, 
a member of the association recently or- 
gavized there, and the wife of a leading 
representative, gave an excellent paper, a 
condensed synopsis of the old English 
common law pertaining to women and the 
present Illinois laws. 

The next day, by invitation, Mrs. Har- 
bert, Mrs. McCulloch and Mrs. Gougar 
addressed the Senate. At both hearings, 
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the ladies were treated with the utmost country in our reform. Dr. Frances E 


courtesy. Unusual interest has been 
aroused, and all feel that much good has 
been done. 

As the WomMAN’s JOURNAL is going to 
press (Feb. 19), two more hearings are in 
progress. Mrs. Haggart and Mrs. Gougar 
are addressing the Legislature of Indiana, 
and. Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, H. B. Blackwel), William Lloyd 
Garrison and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. In both 
cases the hearing is in behalf of municipal 
woman suffrage, and in both it is granted 
in Representatives’ Hall—a courtesy which 
is gratefully appreciated. Gradually, all 
over the country, a sense of justice is 
awaking to the fact that it is simply fair 
play to permit women, who have no rep- 
resentatives in any Legislature, to have at 
least the chance to state their case before 
those who are to vote upon the question. 

oe 


“THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE.” 





Since its recent presentation in Provi- 
dence, R. I., the ‘‘History of Marriage” 
Pageant, under the direction of Miss Char- 
lotte H. Allen, has been given in Concord, 
N. H., and in Burlington, Vt. In each 
place it was much praised by the press, 
and was also financially successful. These 
tableaux are not only beautiful, but in- 
structive, showing the development of the 
institution of marriage from the early ages 
to the present day. 

ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 





A full set of woman suffrage tracts (forty 
different kinds) postpaid for ten cents. 
Address C. Wilde, WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YoOrK, FEB. 18, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Central Labor Union of this city 
consists of delegates from the various la- 
bor organizations, who meet every Sunday 
afternoon to discuss the interests of the 
working classes. Last Sunday afternoon 
Mr. James P. Archibald presented a set 
of reso'utions warmly endorsing a bill ex- 
tending the suffrage to women who earn 
their own living. The resolutions and bill 
were as follows: 

Whereas, disfranchisement is a burden too 
heavy for any class of people to bear; and 

Whereas, hundreds of thousands of the poorest 
people in this State are most unjustly and unlaw- 
fully disfranchised, thus making their poverty 
far worse than it would otherwise be ; and 

Whereas, this poverty is such that in New 
York city alone over a hundred thousand work- 
ing women are toiling on starvation pay; and 

Whereas, this dreadful poverty of working- 
men’s sisters, widows and daughters is the main 
cause of the worst public evils,— 





Resolved, That we call on the Legislature to | 


relieve the working women of this State from 
the burden and wrong of disfranchisement be- 
fore it adjourns. 

Resolved, That we specially request every 
Senator and Assemblyman from this city to use 
his utmost influence to secure the immediate 
passage of a law relieving from disfranchisement 
every woman citizen in this State who lives by 
her own labor. 


| Dickenson of Chicago was the chairman, 








Resolved, That we request all labor organiza- | 


tions in the State to pass resolutions like the 
foregoing at once. 


Resolved, That the secretary is hereby directed | 
to send forthwith a copy of the first two of these | 
resolutions to every Senator and Assemblyman | 


from this city. 


disfranchisement, poverty and oppres- | 


sion.” 
Section 1. No citizen of this State shall be dis- 


franchised or deprived of any exercise of the | 


right of suffrage because of being a woman, if 

she is dependent on her own labor for support. 
Section 2. Every woman who possesses the 

qualifications for voting specitied by the laws of 


Mrs. Colby and myself were the other 
members. Last spring I had several in- 
terviews with the leading men of the vari- 
ous unions here, a form of petition was 
prepared and circulated, and a series of 
articles written for the Workman's Advo- 
cate. Among those whom I saw was Mr. 
Archibald, who has long been an earnest 
advocate of woman suffrage. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





CAROLINE CODDINGTON THAYER. 

In the death, on February 15, of Miss 
Caroline C. Thayer, of Roxbury, the 
woman’s suffrage cause loses one of its 
most constant and generous supporters, 
and the city of Boston one of its best citi- 
zens and benefactors. Born in Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1805, she has spent the 
whole of her long and useful life within the 
present limits of the city, which has had 
no more loyal inhabitant, nor one prouder 
of all that is worthy in its history. 

In middle life Miss Thayer and her sis- 
ters took an active interest in the anti- 
slavery movement, and were among the 
most efficient workers in the annual fairs 
which were so essential to its support. 
When the war broke out, their clever and 
nimble fingers were unceasingly at work 
for the soldiers, hundreds of whom were 
supplied with their handy needle-books 
and other sewing conveniences, and the 
freedmen were likewise the objects of 
their benefactions. After the war, on the 
formation of the American and Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Associations, they 
heartily espoused the suffrage movement, 
and though the infirmities of advancing 
years prevented their attending the vari- 
ous meetings and fairs and festivals, they 
always took pains to send others in their 
places, and were constant contributors to 
the treasury and readers of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. They were among the very 
first to register their names as voters after 
the passage of the School Suffrage law in 
1879, and though Miss Thayer had not 
been out of the house for years, she was 
taken in a carriage to the polls that she 
might have the satisfaction of casting her 
first vote. 

When Theodore Parker was settled over 
the 28th Congregational Society of Boston, 
Miss Thayer, who had successively sat 
under the preaching of Dr. Charles Lowell, 
George Ripley and Jobn Pierpont, became 
his ardent parishioner and intimate friend, 
and to the close of her life she held his 
memory in reverent affection. When the 
great preacher was dying at Florence, his 
mind reverted to the city and friends he 
had left behind him, and he said in one 
of his dreamy utterances, ‘‘ Tell the Miss 
Thayers I would like to see them... . [ 
should like to touch them, and tread on 
Boston Common.” Two of his letters to 
Miss Caroline are among the sprightliest 
published in Weiss’s Life of Parker. Wen- 
dell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison 
were for many years her neighbors, and 
she playfully called Mr. Phillips her 
**Bishop,”’a title which he as playfully ac- 


| cepted, frequently signing his notes to 
‘A bill to relieve working women from | vom oe y signing 


her with the Bishop’s cross. 

Miss Thayer was passionately fond of 
books, especially of history and biog- 
raphy, her accumulations of which (in 
the finest bindings) number thousands of 


| volumes, and her collection cf portraits, 


this State in the oath prescribed in case of chal- | 


lenge, who has no hushand, father, brother, son, 


or other relative supporting her, and who has no | 


means of support but the results of her own 
labor, shall have her name placed on the registry 
of voters in the election district where she re- 


sides at every registration of voters made under | 


the laws of this State, on complying with the 
provisions of said laws, and shall be entitled to 
vote when so registered at all elections, including 
those of town and village officers. 

Any woman demanding registration or offer- 


qualified under this law, shall, before registering 
or voting, take the following oath or affirmation, 
which shall be tendered and administered to her 
by one of the inspectors of election : 


largely of characters in English and med- 
izval history, runs into the tens of thou- 
sand. Into her last and eighty-sixth year 
she continued to buy and read with avidity 
works of this class, at the same time keep- 
ing fully alive to and interested in the af- 
fairs oftheday. The morning and evening 
paper, the weekly journals and magazines, 
were promptly and eagerly scanned by 


| her, and sh2 would discuss with equal 
ing to vote at any election and challenged as not | 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I am dependent | 
for support entirely on the results of my own labor, | 


and that I am not supported in whole or in part by any 
person but myself. 

Section 4. If any such woman refuses to take 
this oath, she shall not be registered nor vote. 
If she takes this oath falsely, she shall be sub- 
ject, on conviction, to the penalty provided for 
perjur¥ in case of challenge. 


Both the resolutions and the bill were 


adopted unanimously. Copies will be 
sent to every labor organization i1 the 
State, with the request that it pass similar 
aan and urge the passage of the 

ill. 

I have sent these entire because they 
are of marked significance. Of course, to 
restrict the ballot to women earning their 
Own living would be quite as wrong as to 
restrict it to wealthy women, and several 
of the leading dailies this morning have 
editorials to this effect; but itis a great 
step to secure the co-operation of the labor 
Organizations in any effurt toward woman 
suffrage. 

At the annual convention of the N. A. 
W. 8. A. last winter, a committee was ap- 
pointed to interest the workingmen of the 





readiness and vivacity the latest topic of 
public interest, the most recent books, or 
the incidents and personages of two or 
three centuries ago. Of these last she 
spoke with all the familarity that she 
would of personal acquaintances. Fiction 
and poetry she also enjoyed, Whittier 
being her prime favorite as a poet. Needle- 
work, which with her was one of the fine 
arts, as hundreds of pieces wrought by 
her skilful hands teatify, she delighted to 
exalt as one of the worthiest occupations 
and most satisfying diversions. 

Few women have ever been more far- 
reaching in their sympathies, or more 
generous givers, in proportion to their 
means, than she, and the number of 
deserving cases and causes to which she 
aided is beyond all computation. She 
had ‘‘the gift of a cheerful temper, the 
blessing of a sensitive heart, ready to 
enter into the joys and griefs of all about 
her,” and she remembered with cards 
of happy greeting the birthdays of her 
friends, and with words of tender sym- 
pathy their sadder anniversaries. Age 
could not wither her spirit, and her mind 
was undimmed to the last. 

For many years Miss Thayer has been 
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Pat, Jan. 


6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 
For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or aon exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
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velopment. 


WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


No. 1 represents a bi aeaies garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an b 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most ful Should 
ever constructed. 

“It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. T 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 


a—~ Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on appiication to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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1igh in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 


Nursing Waist, appreciated 





ousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 








a liberal donor of books to the Boston 
Public Library, and already the gifts of 
herself and sisters (Miss Eliza Thayer and 
Mrs. R. Anne Nichols) fill a large room in 
the library and are shown among its most 
valued collections. The larger residue of 
her literary treasures will now be added 
to them, and the noble library building in 
process of erection on Copley Square will 
have a special room devoted to and bear- 
ing the name of the Thayer Collection; 
and thus will Boston perpetuate her 
memory and prolong her quickening and 
inspiring influence. 2 @. 





EL1zA BACON PORTER. 

Born at Bedford, Mass., Sept. 3, 1821, 
married Feb. 21, 1847, died at Porter, Wis., 
Nov. 5, 1890. Thus does the hurrying 
world sum up the life of one who scattered 
blessings along her pathway, from the 
cradle to the grave. But not thus are her 
years recorded by those who knew her 
well, or by the E:ernal Purpose that has 
woven her deeds into the great unfolding 
of human existence. Every worthy enter- 
prise at hand, involving the interest of in- 
dividual, community, State or race, had 
her cordial support, and felt the impulse of 
her activity. Earnest efforts on the part 
of individuals met the encourage- 
ment of her appreciation. Lapses into 
failure, and even into those errors that we 
are wont to characterize as sin, called 
forth the uplifting influence of her char- 
ity. In her home life, those qualities which 
are the highest and best ever predominated. 
Our community was but her larger home. 
We all knew her tenderness of heart, the 
brightness of her disposition, the purity 
of her motives. She was a beautiful writer 
and a gifted musician, and never stinted 
us in the joy that this gave her power to 
afford us. She was a fitting exponent of 
that natural religion which is our inheri- 
tance from God, and which permeates the 
whole of life, like light and sunshine. 
Faith and hope rather than gloom pervad- 
ed the home from which she will be most 
missed. There we gathered, and heard a 
beautiful tribute to her memory from Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, of Madison, Wis., after 
which her familiar form, wearing the 
beauty of apparent sleep, and surrounded 
by a wealth of flowers, was borne to our 
village cemetery. All the tender recol- 
lections that bloom for her in loving hearts 
near and far are pure, white Easter lilies 
now. 

Mrs. Porter had been a subscriber to 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL for many years, 
and was an active worker for it and for the 
cause of suffrage. M. S. SAVAGE. 





Mrs. JOANNA R. HOLDEN. 


Mrs. Joanna R. Holden, the aged moth- 
er of Mrs. Fannie W. Fowler of Manistee, 
Mich., died at the residence of the latter 
Jan. 24th, in her 91st year. Mrs. Holden 
was a lady of unusual mental ability, and 
was able up to her last illness to conduct 
an extensive correspondence with friends 
and neighbors of her yoath and later 
years. Bornin March, 1800, she remem- 
bered the most notable events of the 





present century, and her time was occupied 
in reading and meditation, so that, though | 
feeble 
months, she never complained of loneli- ; 
ness. She was one of those Christians 
who live in deeds, not in words; a con- 
sistent and honored member of the Con- 
gregational church, and the oldest member 
of the Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- | 
tion, in whose work she was greatly inter- 
ested. She was a descendant of a long 
line of Puritan ancestry. Her death oc- 
curred on the anniversary of her marriage, 
sixty-six years ago, and three days later 
she was laid beside the husband of her 
youth. 


in health during the last few | 


+ 
A bureau to represent the Board of Lady 
Managers of the World’s Fair is about to 
be opened in New York. 





| with the District Society of the Sons of | 
| 
| 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL is sent the first 
year on trial to new subscribers for $1 50. 


At the State Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor, recently held at Des Moines, Ia., 
Mr. Powderly made a plea for woman suf- 
frage. 

Mrs. Ada H. Bittenbender went from 
Washington last week to Lincoln, Neb., 
to work in the iaoterests of the pending 
muuicipal suffrage bill. 


The Maine Equal Suffrage Association 
has elected Miss E. U. Yates a delegate to 
the National-American Convention, and 
Mrs. 8S. J. L. O'Brion, of Cornish, the 
State member of the National-American 
Executive Committee. 


The Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York have decided to enlarge 
their field, and will apply for a national 
charter. They have under consideration 
the much-discussed problem of cleaning 
the streets in that city. 


The Woman’s Club of Worcester, Mass., 
through its committee on work and edu- 
cation, has aroused a lively discussion on 
manual training in the public schools, and 
it looks as if the Worcester schools would 
soon add this branch of work to their 


ourse. 
. 7 


The National Pageant, with Miss Cora 
Scott Pond as manager, was given in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evenings of Feb. 
9 and 14, under the auspices of the Flor- 
ence Nightingale Association and for the 
benefit of the Methodist Episcopal Hospi- 
tal’s building fund. 


At the Chauncy Hall School exhibition 
in this city last week, the good showing 
made by the girls was remarkable. Though 
they constitute only a minority of the pu- 
pils, the medals for mathematics, litera- 
ture, composition and declamation were 
all awarded to girls. 


Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill and Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White, of the N. E. Women’s Press 
Association, were of the guests at the an- 
nual dinner of the Massachusetts Press 
Association at the Hotel Vendome last 
week. Music was provided by the Fadette 
Ladies’ Orchestra. 


The Spinner Memorial Association, in 
Washington, has adopted a constitution 
and articles of incorporation. The pre- 
vailing sentiment is that the memorial take 
some useful form that will appeal to wom- 
en throughout the United States. Mem- 
bership has been fixed at one dollar. 


Nearly two thousand visitors attended 
the reception given by the trustees of the 
Woman’s Medical College of the New York 
Infirmary, at the formal opening of the 
handsome new building on Livingstone 
Place, at Fifteenth Street. The event was 
the consummation of four years of unceas- 
ing effort. 


A general meeting of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on Monday, Feb. 23, 
when a report from every State regent is 
expected. In the evening, a joint meeting 


' the American Revolution will be held. 


Mrs. President Harrison will preside. 





THE public are quick to appreciate a good 


| thing, and the verdict now is that the hot drinks | 
| DEAR FRIEND :— 


and ice-cream sodas at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple 
Place, are the best in the city. 





THERE is danger in impure blood. There is 
safety in taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. 100 doses one dollar. 





It is @ satisfaction to know that you can always 
find a fine assortment of gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 
44 Temple Place. 





Ir is not what one says, but everybody who 
knows it praises Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. R1Cu, Proprietor and Manager. 








FEBRUARY 23. 
THIRD WEEK OF MR. AND MRS. 


KENDAL. 


This (Monday) Evening, ALL FOR HER. 


Tuesday Evening and Wed. Matinee 
and Evening, A SCRAP OF PAPER. 


Thursday and Saturday Evenings, IMPULSE. 


Friday Evening and Saturday Matinee, 
Double Bill: LADIES’ BATTLE and 


MY UNCLE’S WILL. 





Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2. 





MARCH 2d—FOURTH AND LAST WEEK 


OF 


MR. and MRS. KENDAL. 
CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, MR. JOHN STETSON. 


One Week Only! 
THE LATEST LAUGHING SUCCESS, 


LYDIA THOMPSON 


And Her Company of Comedians in 


The Dazzler. 


ALL SMILES. 


Next Attraction — Monday, March 2d, 
A FAIR REGEL. 


With a Great Libby Prison Scene. 

















Glove Store 


&6 TREMONTST: 


Bayien. 


ONLY 
One Place in Boston 


where you can get OORNS, BUNIONS 
and INGROWING NAILS OURED and 
SHOES made to prevent them, and LOOK 
WELL at the same time, and that is at 


APPLETON'S, 


46 TEMPLE PLACE, 
UP ONE FLIGHT. 


GLOVES 


FOR EVERY OCCASION 


CAN BE FOUND AT 


MISS FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for). 
We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 














representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it witl meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from Mr. Whittier : 
DANVERS, 12TH Mo., 22, 1890, 

I am pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 
Jouy G. WHITTIER. 


They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 





The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 
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WOMAN’S WORK. 


BY LEWIS MORRIs. 


[Written to be read at the opening of a Hospital | 


for Women in St. Pancras, London; the peculiar 
feature of the new foundation being that the medi- 
cal staff was to be composed entirely of women 


To women the Creator’s hand has given 

To soothe the poor limbs racked with misery, 
And, with a blessed ministry of Heaven, 

Bid life’s renascent force again to be. 

Who but her knows a pitying Presence stand 
Unwearying by childhood’s restless bed, 

And with soft voice assuage, and tender hand, 
The fevered pulses and the aching head? 

For her the endless mystery of pain, 

War, pestilence, the long wards choked with woe; 
The miseries which ruder souls appall, 

Sound on her ear a clear, high trumpet-call 
Of duty, and her soul prepares to go 
Unfearing forth. Let her not go in vain! 


Let her not goin vain! For the great Art 

Of Healing is not brief, but hard and long; 
And whoso in her eyes would fain grow strong 
Must woo her with the mind as with the heart. 
Not less of pitying tenderness has she, 

The woman armed with Learning’s triple shield, 
Who fronts the powers of Pain and Misery, 
And of her lofty courage scorns to yield; 
Full-armed with knowledge, yet a woman still, 
A woman in quick thought and pitying eye, 

A woman with soft hand and accents mild, 

To soothe the pains of age, the suffering child, 
Filled with a deep, unfailing sympathy 

For the poor thralls of Fate’s mysterious will. 


Raise we a Hospice, therefore, which shall give 

Woman to woman’s need. Not the rude force 

Of man is all, nor thews and sinews coarse, 

But those fine spiritual blooms which live 

Within the woman. Not the body alone 

But the soul, too, she heals. Go forth, brave band, 

Among the squalid dens, where women groan, 

Slaves through their lives, and bid them under, 
stand 

And rise up free; and to the heathen shore 

Of the old East, where now your sisters pine 


Pent in the dull Zenana’s living tomb; 
Pierce with clear rays the sullen age-long gloom, 
And raise them body and soul, till more and more 


Shines forth some effluence of the light Divine! 
—N. Y. Independent. 
——-— -* ee 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND THE GENERAL 
FEDERATION. 


The following paper was read by Mra. 
Charlotte Emerson Brown, President of 
the General Federatiun of Women’s Clubs, 
at the Fortieth Anniversary of the First 
National Woman’‘s Rights Convention : 


It has been well said that the greatest | 


discovery of the nineteenth century is the 
discovery of woman. ‘True. her existence 
has been coeval with that of man; but, 
with only a few brilliant exceptions,—an 
Hypatia, a Sappho ani a Deborah here 
and there,—we find her, as revealed in the 
history of all ages and nations, little more 
than # pet or a vassal of her liege lord. 
As there have been periods in our 
earth-history of great convulsions and of 
new development, so has it been with hu- 
man life. The century on whose last de- 
cade we have entered, has witnessed one 
of the great intellectual and moral up- 
heavals, and as one result, woman comes 
forth in her God-appointed grace, dignity 
and power, to take her new departure. 
This great change,—revolution, is it not? 
—is the outcome of no single movement, 
but of a combination of potentialities, all 
tending in one direction. This and other 
changes that go with it had to be, because 


thers was a Providence and power back of | 
them that forced them into existence, al- | 


most as necessarily as the internal throes 


of the earth lift up slowly but surely the | 


mountain ranges that crown its surface. 


Let woman accept her emancipation | 
from the thraidom of ages with profound | 


thankfulness and exalted purpose. But, 
while she accepts her new position with 
all ics privileges and responsibilicies, she 


must yet move forward in her enlarged | 
Suitable | 


and unexplored field with 
thoughtfulness and caution; such as ex- 


perienced navigators use when they sail | 


over unexplored waters, or travellers 
when they traverse trackless forests. 
The intellectual and moral upheaval re- 


ferred to has brought into existence vari- | 


ous groups of woman’s organizations, all 
designed to aid in carrying forward the 


work of her enlarged sphere of privilege | 
Women’s mission- | 
home and foreign; | 


and responsibility. 
ary organizations, 
organizations for equal suffrage, organi- 


zations for the overthrow of intemperance, | 


and the Association for the Advancement 


of Women, and women’s clubs for literary, | 


social and moral improvement, are among 
the most prominent in this new system of 
woman’s organized work. 


All honor to the noble women who, in | 
the midst of obloquy and discouragement, | 


were undaunted pioneers in these move- 
ments! It isnot for me to relate their her- 
oism or exalt their virtues. 
done by abler and worthier lips than 
mine. 


Itis of organizations of the last class | 


that I am asked to speak. What is the 
origin, growth and value of women’s lit- 


erary clubs? is the question proposed for | 


answer. 
The club movement by women was in- 
augurated a little less than twenty-five 
ears ago. 
ave the honor of being first in the tield. 
The New England Club of Buston and 


Sorosis of New York were organized | 


practically at the same date, but without 
consultation with, or knowledge of, each 
other. They were the first two and the 


two first in the shining galaxy that has | 


followed in their train. Thesame thought 
and sense of need that inspired the women 
of Boston and of New York to organize 
their respective clubs was abroad in the 


air, and stirred many a woman’s soul. It | 


has often chanced, when some great dis- 
covery or moral movement was about to 
come forth on its mission, that different 


people, unknown to each other, are found | 
to have been studying the problem at the | 


same time. So was it with women’s 
clubs. They had tobe. Woman's mental 
attitude and needs made them a necessity. 


This will be | 


Massachusetts and New York | 
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It they had not taken form in New York | 


and Bostun, they would have sprung up 
elsewhere. As it was, the spirit of the 


| tory, and across the sea into distant lands, 
| even to far-off India. 
| clabs may be coun‘ed by hundreds, and 
| new ones are added with almost every ris- 
| ing sun. In some of the great cities they 
have already in number reached the teens, 
and wil! soon bein the twenties or beyond. 
I expect ere long to see well-organized 


| movement flew, like birds of passage, in | 
| all directions; into every State and Terri- | 


To-day women's | 


and efficient women’s literary clubs in | 


| pearly every town and hamlet of the 
land. 

These clubs represent no ‘‘sect’’ or ‘‘olo- 

gies” in religion, and no hobby or party 


| had been felt, thought over and talked 


in politics or reform. Class distinctions | 
are disregarded. The usual condition of | 


membership is a desire for improvement 
and the ability to enter with interest and 
profit into the work of the organization. 
True, there are certain clubs in large 
towns organized for the special benefit of 
class workers; but the club idea, as it is 
generally understood, brings together 
women of all classes and of all shades of 
thought upon all sorts of subjects, social, 
political, reformatory and religious. 

One of the special advantages of the 
club movement is that it brings into close 
relations and co-operation, and often into 


those who previously were apart from 
| each other and strangers;—persons who 

were often separated on account of misun- 

derstanding3 and consequent prejudice. 
| Thus the club, especially in smaller towns, 
| breaks up clannishness and brings women 
together who ought to know each other, 
and whom to know is to love. It breaks 
down barriers to good-fellowship, increases 
mutual confidence, and brings its members 
into an affectionate and confiding sister- 
hood. Itis a liberalizing movement that 
prepares the way for a wider range of co- 
operation than could otherwise be enjoyed. 


Another line of benefits flowing from 
| women's club organizations is the practi- 
| cal education and mental discipline which 
| they impart to their members. When girls 
| leave school, and especially if their school 
| training has not been very extensive, they 
are apt to feel that their education is fin- 
| ished; and too often the feeling accords 
| with fact. The woman's club is itself a 
| school for post graduates, in which each 
| is in some particular another's teacher. 
| Mental discipline is not less important 
than is the acquisition of knowledge; and 
the study andexperience which club work 
involve sharpens the intellect and bring 
it under control. While the club does this 
for its members, at the same time it stores 
their minde with valuable information. 
Then, again, women, as a rule, are not 
familiar with parliamentary methods in 
deliberative assemblies. But if they are 
to take up and carry on successfully theen- 
larged work of the twentieth century, they 
must know how the business of an assem- 
bly ought to be conduct®d. The club is 
an admirable school for training in parlia- 
mentary usage. It gives an object-lesson 
reducing theory to practice. Club mem- 





from observed blunders as they do from 
the carrying out of orderly and correct 
methods. But women are improving 
here, as in other things, so that reporters 
now have less occasion to criticise the dis- 
orderly ways of women than they have 
the confusion into which the assemblies 
of men sometimes degenerate. 

Then, again, women have to learn self- 
| control. ‘hey are naturally timid, even 
if they are not nervous. As a rule they 
are afraid to hear their own voices in the 
presence of even a small gathering of 
their own sex. If they have anything to 
say, they have not courage to say it. 
Sometimes they have nothing. because 
they have not been trained to think con- 
secutively, or to reduce their thoughts to 
writing. I know women, educated, tal- 
ented women, who converse beautifully 
and shine in private and in social life, but 
who could not rise in an assembly of fifty 
ladies and utter five consecutive sentences. 
They even tremble at the thought of doing 
it, and tremble still more when they make 
the attempt. Now club experience does 
away with all this. It prompts women to 
study and think. It helps them to gain 
| command of their own powers. It gives 
practice in speaking before others that 
| leads to a success often no less marvellous 
to themselves than it is to their friends. 
I could name women possessed of inspir- 
ing eloquence, who, three years ago, were 
afraid of their own voices; and who, but 
for their club experience, would probably 
never have been aware of the power that 
| God had given them. Indeed, there are, 
or may be, many such cases; for has not 
woman, more than man, the oratorical 
temperament? All she needs is cultivation, 
| and the club is her school of oratory. 

I have spoken of the club as a school, 
and this is exactly what itis. It does not 
| exist for its own sake. While it values 
social and friendly relationships, mental 
culture, and the acquirement of knowledge, 
it values them for higher ends than that 
of mere personal enjoyment. The power 
that the club imparts is to be wrought into 
the home circle, to be expended in church 
and charitable work, and to be used for 
the uplifting and saving, not of woman 
alone, but of all humanity. 


bers may sometimes learn nearly as much | 


personal sympathy,and mutual friendship, | 


| from its number an advisory board to carry 


This is a greater advantage in most com- | 

munities than those who have not thought | 

| upon the subject would be likely to imag- | 
ne. 


| co-operation. 








Power is the | 


gift of God, and should be given back to | 


Him in faithful service for the world. I 
have heard it said that women's lterary 
clubs are selfish, because they do so little 
for charity. They are training-schools for 
charitable and benevolent workers. Many 
of the noblest and most efficient of these 
workers, in all departments of benevolent 
activity, have been trained for this service 
in women’s literary clubs. 

‘lhese are a part of the benefits that 
come to women from the club movement, 
but they are all I have time now to con- 
sider. It only remains that I speak upon 
| the worth and work of the Generai Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 





Local club organization necessitates a | 
General Federation. As local clubs are a | 
logical consequence of woman’s changed 
and changing position, so the General Fed- 
eration is a logical consequence of women’s | 
local clubs. The Federati n is toindividual | 
clubs what individual clubs are to individ- | 
ual members. They are both schools, but | 
the Federation is a school of a higher | 
order, involving larger plans, broader com- | 
binations, and more enlarged fellowship | 
and co-operation, and higher results for 
the combined movement. 

A necessity for the General Federation 








about, for years before it took form as an 
organization. Thesame class of considera- 
tions and felt needs that sooner or later 
bring all local bodies of a given order into 
general organizations of that order, 
brought into existence the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 

The organization was not entered upon 
hastily. In the spring of 1889, a delegate 
convention of Women’s Clubs, by invita- 
tion of Sorosis, was convened in New 
York to hear reports, compare views, and 
consider the advisability of organizicrg a 
General Federation. This convention was 
attended by distinguished women repre- 
senting many local clubs from all parts of 
the land. After consultation of three 
days’ continuance, it was voted unani- 
mously that the time had come for the 
organization of a General Federation of 
Women's Clubs. A correspondence com- 
mittee was appointed, with power to elect 


on the work in accordance with resolu- 
tions then adopted, and to call a conven- 
tion one year later to complete, if deemed 
expedient, the work of organization. That 
convention met in New York also, in April, 
1890. Over sixty clubs were represented. 
After full discussion, a constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, officers were elect- 
ed, and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was organized. When the conven- 
tion adjourned, there were expressions of 
general satisfaction. All seemed to real- 
ize that it would prove a stimulus and an 
inspiration to have a large number of 
clubs, moved by the same spirit and pur- 
pose, joined in sympathy, fellowship, and 


These anticipation; have thus far been 
realized. We have now nearly eighty 
federated clubs, representing twenty-five | 
different States and Territories, and many | 
others are in correspondence with a view 
of soon coming intomembership. A great 
stimulus has been given to the woman’s 
literary club movement since the Federa- 
tion was organized; and yet the work, on 
so wide a scale, has not had time to get 
fully under way. We have been, thus far, 
largely engaged in making explanations, 
answering questions, appointing State 
committees, und arranging such measures 
as are essential to the greatest success. 

And yet we are already reaping abun- | 
dant harvests from recent labor. One has | 
only to look over each day’s correspond- 
ence to see how the Federation tide is con- | 
stantly rising. A new zeal is awakened in 
every quarter where the work of the Fed- 
eration has been a subject of thought and 
action. Clubs are now exchanging dele- 
gates with those of their own neighbor- 
hoods and beyond. In many sections club- 
gatherings are being held for mutual ac- 
quaintanceship and discussions as to best | 
methods of work. From different States 
and from the Pacific’coast we hear that the 
Federation has awakened such new interest 
that plans are devised for the erection of 
elegant club-houses. There is just now a 
stir of expectation all along the line. It 
is anticipated that when the first Biennial 
is held at Chicago, in the spring of 1892, 
reports will be presented that must glad- | 
den th+ heart of every club woman and 
earnest worker for woman's advancement | 
throughout the land and world. 

In joining the General Federation, no 
local club loses its own identity. The 
clubs are not all merged into a general 
mass. Each retains is own special feat- 
ures, and carries out its own work in its 
own way. It isa union for mutual help- 
fulness only. 

If it be asked, What are the advantages 
to local clubs of coming into the General 
Federation? I-.reply that they are neither 
few nor small. The history of every great 
movement shows that its several parts 
must work together for a common end, and 
not separately around local centres. Other- 
wise it would attain no broad and perma- 
nent success. Churches of a given order, 
local societies for different kinds of chari- 
table or benevolent work, political parti- 
sans of all sorts, reformers of each special 
class, scientists and artists, the several 
professions, classes of business men, au- 
thors and publishers,—all find that some 
sort of federation that shall direct local 
interests and influences into one common 
current is essential to large and permanent 
success. Can this principle, that is so uni- 
versally applicable elsewhere, make an ex- 
ceptional case of the woman’s club move- 
ment? Certainly not. I concede that a 
woman's club, if, indeed, there could be 
found such an one, that cared for itself and 
nothing for the common cause, might feel 
no interest in the General Federation. But 
each federated club feels a responsibility 
for the whole sisterhood, and does its part 
to help on the general club work. 

Membership in the Federation is profita- 
ble to every club, large or small, and to | 
each individual member. It tends to en- 
large the vision, broaden the mind, and 
bring into a view a higher standard of ex- | 
cellence. It teaches humility, by reveal- | 
ing to local clubs that their own little | 
fields are not the whole world, and that 
other interests exist greater than their | 
own. It inspires hope and courage, by 
suggesting that what other women have | 
done they themselves can do. 

Isolation in club-life and in all life hin- 
ders progress by breeding discontent and 
discouragement. Often clubs are at a loss | 
to know what are the best methods of 
work, and as often they feel the need of | 
some change to awaken new Interest, but | 
are uncertain as to what that change should 
be. Union with the General Federation | 
brings them face to face with numerous 





| affairs. 
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other clubs for wutual consultation and 
comparison of methods, out of which light 
arises. This union and fellowship of clubs 
constitutes a united and diversified sister- 
hood that brings together and into prec- 
ious acqvaintanceship delightful and con- 
genial women from al! parts of the land. 
Such fellowship is its own reward, and a 
source of lifelong memory and satisfac- 
tion. 

In the General Federation, the principle 
of equality and of genuine democracy pre- 
vails. There is no favoritism. No clubis 
forgotten or neglected, or shorn of its 
proper influence either in plans for work, 
or in gatherings for delegates, local or 
general. Our club women are an example 
to the world of generous magnanimity. 
Composed of all sects and of no sect, and 
coming from widely diversified conditions 


in life, they forget their differences, and | 


think only of points of agreement that are 
vastly greater than are those about which 
they differ. In this way new friendships 
are formed, and old prejudice and indiffer- 
euce give place to mutual confidence and 
sisterly sympathy. These are among the 
precious benefits of federated club-life, 
‘“‘Where union in diversity we see, 
And where, tho’ all things differ, all agree.’’ 


The general movement, including all its 
branches, for the adv .ncement of woman, 
is, next to Christianity itself, the grandest 
and most significant advance the world has 
ever known. Let it goon, unmarred by 
mistake, unchecked by hindrance, inspired 
by a lofty enthusiasm, until woman, robed 


in truth and purity, shall become that | 
moral power which, under God, is to over- 
come evil, and help to uplift and save the | 


world! 


LETTERS READ AT THE FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY ADAMS. 

OFFICE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

TOPEKA, KAN. 

There is a growing sentiment in Kansas 
in favor of the law granting municipal 
suffrage to women. ‘I'he effect has been 
so salutary that there is not the slightest 
prospect of repeal. We have had four city 
elections under the law, and the women 
have become accustomed to the plain, sim- 
ple and obvious duty of participating in 
them. 

As each April election approaches, the 
question as to who shall be chosen for city 
officers becomes the subject of discussion 
everywhere; not simply among men, on 
the street-corners, in the saloons, and in 
the caucus, but ia all social gatherings of 
women as well as men, and in the family 
circle. Women not less than men now 
realize that upon them devolves an impor- 
tant public duty; the duty of aiding to 
secure the election of the officers who are 
to manage the city affairs for the year to 
come; affairs in which they, of all others, 
have an every-day interest; such interest 
as is involved in police and sanitary mat- 
ters, in the conduct of schools, in the light- 
ing of the city, and in the water supply 
and fire protection. Women have learned 
to feel their responsibility for the proper 
conduct of these affairs, and they take no 
little pride in the exercise of their power 
to control them. The passage of the muni- 
cipal suffrage Jaw was a measure of the 
Republican party; mainly for the object 
of strengthening the party in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law, which was 
also a Republican party measure. But the 
suffrage is no longer a party measure. 

Said a Democratic paper, the Atchison 
Patriot of April 4, 1889, the leading Demo- 
cratic paper of that city: ‘The municipal 
elections in Kansas last Tuesday were sig- 
nificant in more ways than in the personnel 
of the candidates elected, or the triumph 
and defeat of parties. 





of the election. In one ward an alderman 
was elected by exactly the number of 


| feminine votes hesecured. ‘The successful 


candidate for mayor received the suffrage 
of at least seven-tenths of these votes. 
That election also demonstrated the fallacy 
that only bad women would vote. So far 
as can be ascertained, no woman coming 
under that classification exercised the 
franchise or took the preliminary steps for 
doing so by registering. On the other 
hand, a large number of the refined, cul- 
tured women, the best wives and mothers 
of the city, exercised the right. The femi- 
nine vote has come to stay. It has also 
come to increase. Was the right intelli- 
gently and honestly exercised? ‘The ques- 
tion bears its own answer in view of the 
candidates chosen. ‘They were not all of 
one political party. Woman’s moral na- 
ture is purerthan man’s. The women that 
rear the men of this country, that guide 
the feet of the boys into safe paths and 
place them on the threshold of virtuous, 
manly manhood, will not knowingly vote 
for bad men, even if they are nominated 
by the political organization with which 
they affiliate. A man is very apt to place 
his conscience and his judgment in the 
keeping of a party. Women will be much 
more discerning. They will determine 
their choice first by the query: Is he of 
good moral character? After that they 
will come to the other question: Is he 
competent? and their last interrogatory 
will be, Is their choice best for the party ? 
In other words, women will begin to argue 
at one end of the political platform, while 


| the men are talking at the other.” 


There is no official compilation of the 
votes of our city elections. At the first 
election under the municipal suffrage law, 
1887, the friends of suffrage, by voluntary 
effort, found that upwards of 28,000 wom- 
en voted. Comparison of the votes in a 
few of the cities from year to year shows 
a steady increase. 

More and more Kansas women are in 
various ways coming to take partin public 
One-third of our 106 county school 
superintendents are women. Many wom- 
en are clerks and assistants in various 
county and city offices. In the country 
school districts, women have always voted 
at school meetingsin Kansas. Inthe farm- 
ers’ social organizations, the Grange and 
the Alliance, women are admitted to full 





Enough women | 
/ voted in Atchison to determine the choice 











membership and full participation in the 
official work and honors. ‘The strength 
and success of the Farmers’ Alliance as a 
political organization at our last State elec- 
tion, by which it placed a majoriy of 
members of the order in our present Legis- 
| lature, was largely due to the encourage- 
| ment and enthusiasm given the movement 
by the participation of women in the busi- 
ness, social and political meetings of the 
party. 

Through such agencies, the sentiment in 
favor of full suffrage for women is rapidly 
growing in Kansas. The State Grange, at 
its annual meeting in December, memorial- 
ized the Legislature to submit an equal 
| suffrage amendment to our State constitu- 
| tion to a vote of the people. It is not un- 
| likely that our Legislature will take that 
| action. 

The attitude of Kansas on the suffrage 
| question may give Massachusetts suffrage 
people some cheer at their fortieth anni- 
versary meeting. I have in mind many 
Kansas women, as well as men, who, 
| thirty-five years ago, were battling for 
freedom on the soil of Kansas. Some of 
them, more of their children, will be pres- 
ent at your anniversary. May the hearts 
| of all good people in Massachusetts and in 
Kansas ever throb together as each mile- 
stone is reached in the march of human 
progress—in the progress of justice, free-- 
dom, and equal rights for all! 

Yours truly, F. G. ADAMS. 








LETTER FROM MARY GREW. 
PHILADELPBIA, Pa. 


To my fellow-workers who meet, to-day, 
to celebrate the initiation of an organized 
reform which shall, hereafter, be acknowl- 
edged as the greatest political and moral 
| reform of this century, I send my cordial 
| greeting and ‘‘All Hail.” 

' ‘Those of us who, forty years ago, were 
| battling against American slavery, can 
| easily contrast the position of woman in 
that day and in this. Then it required 
| some courage for her to sit on the platform 
of a great public meeting; and the right 
to spexk there was hardly won by stern 
encounter with her brothers, clerical and 
lay. To obtain a collegiate education, to 
enter into one of the three great profes- 
sions, were tasks undertaken only by 
strong, high-minded and courageous 
women prepared to ‘“‘face a frowning 
world.” That a woman's hand should hold 
a ballot was an idea entertained by a few 
‘fanatics’ who, at first, scarcely whis— 
pered it excepting to one another; and 
when it was promulgated it was met with 
a burst of ridicule, and a storm of wrath. 

Where, after the lapse of forty years, is 
she found to-day? In the pulpit; at the 
bar; in the professor’s chair of Medical 
Colleges; on the platform, greeted by the 
applause of vast audiences of the people; 
and (in exceptional instances) wielding 
that silent weapon which ‘‘executes a free- 
man’s will.” 

How has this change been accomplished ? 
It has come so gradually, so steadily, that 
it is difficult to apprehend its greatness. 
The American Anti-Slavery Society de- 
serves our tribute of honor for its sagacity 
and firmness and sense of justice, in open- 
ing a path for woman, into which have 
entered our Woman’s Rights and Woman 
Suffrage organizations, and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and many 
other bodies of women struggling and 
working fornobleends. Inan hour which 
tried men’s souls, and when their own or- 
ganization seemed to many to be imper- 
illed thereby, the American Anti-Slavery 
Society acknowledged, by word and deed, 
the right of woman to equal representa- 
tion with man on its platform: and by its 
brave example to others quickened its own 
life. Some of its great leaders have been 
our coadjutors from the hour which you 
celebrate to-day, until they passed away 
from earth; and a few remain to watch 
and aid our progress. 

This is a day of thanksgiving. We clasp 
| one another's hands, we look backward 
and rejoicingly say, ‘‘What hath God 
wrought!’ ‘l'o-morrow we shall look for- 
ward and resume our work, full of hope 
and courage. That arduous work is still 
before us, we are fully aware. Only one 
State in the Union has ‘‘a government of 
the people and by the people.” In only 
twenty-two States do women wield even a 
restricted ballot. Even Massachusetts, 
whicha Pennsylvania orator recently called 
“the only model State” of this Union, is 
not converted to the theory of just govern- 
ment propounded by the Declaration of 
Independence. Apparent defeat has met 
us in our recent efforts to establish just 
government in newly-formed States. Such 
defeat is only temporary. They who bat- 
tle for the right are never really defeated, 
for Omnipotence is pledged for their suc- 
cess. 

The trend of the world is toward a high- 
er civilization thanit has gained. The de- 
mand of the individual and of peoples for 
religious and political freedom is no long- 
er ignored by governments. Some tribute 
of respect, however small, is wrung even 
from despotisms, by the continued cry for 
justice. And shall the freest, the most en- 
lightened nation on the face of the earth, 
the nation which arose in its might and 
made its millions of slaves free men; that 
lavished its gold and its blood to save the 
integrity of our Union of States and what 
it calls popular government; shall that 
nation, in the dawning of the twentieth 
| century, continue to deny full enfranchise- 

ment to one-half of its citizens? Let us be- 
| lieve better things than this of our partly 
redeemed country ; and,inspired by trust in 
our brothers, by faith in the Everlasting 
| God, work on until we shall witness the 
| Jubilee of Womanhood, or departing, be- 
| queath our task to our successors. 
Cordially, Your fellow-laborer, 

Mary GREw. 








LETTER FROM EX-GOV. ROBINSON. 
LAWRENCE, KAS., JAN. 16, 1891. 
Dear Mrs. Lucy Stone: You ask about 
woman suffrage in Kansas. As you know, 
Kansas was born fighting privilege and 
oppression, and all reforms are indigenous 
to her soil. The seed sown by you and 
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Mr. Blackwell, in the spring of 1867, and | 
by Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Miss 
Brown, and others, later in the same year, | 
germinated and has borne fruit. We have | 
advanced legislation in favor of equal civil 
rights, and municipal and school-district 
suffrage, without the least friction. All | 
parties acquiesce, and take the situation as | 
a matter of right and justi e. The indica- 
tions are that no step will be taken back- , 
ward, but that the cause of woman's en- | 
franchisement will steadily progress until | 
she shall be recognized as a full-fledged 
human beiog, with equal civil and po- 
litical rights, as well as some personal 
rights sacred to herself alone, upon which 
no man shall be permitted to trespass. 
The old agitators, like yourself, Mrs. 
Stanton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Howe, and | 
the many others still living, must view the 
progress made since 1850 with great satis- 
faction and gratitude. Wishing you, and 
the glorious old pioneers in all good works, 
the full measure of happiness you and they 
deserve, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


C. ROBINSON. 


LETTER FROM THEODORE D. WELD. 

HYDE PARK, Mass. 
Your convention isin the furtherance of 
‘tthe greatest reform of the century. The 
anti-slavery reform respected mainly a 
fraction of a single race; this, the mother- 
hood of universal humanity. With hearti- 
est God-spe-d to the issues of your con- 
vention, I am with them,—with them with 

all my heart. Faithfully yours, 
THEO D. WELD. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR WARREN. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JAN 21st, 1891. 

It has been my distinguished privilege 
to protect, support and honor woman suf- 
frage for over twenty years in a practical, 
matter-of-fact, every-day manner. Oace 
adopted in our Territorial statutes, it re- 
mained despite the attacks upon it. It 
was prominently placed in our Constitu- 
tion, and the Congress of the U.S. and the 
President endorsed it sufficiently to accept 
the Constitution as a part of the condition 
-of our admittanere. So earnest were our 
people in support of women's suffrage 
that if it had been come toa choice of 
Statehood without it or no Statehood with 
it, Wyoming would have chosen the latter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francis E. WARREN. 


————et-o~o 


AN EXPLANATION FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 12, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Pray allow me to correct the totally er- | 
roneous statements contained in a leading | 
article in your issue for Jan. 24, in regard 
to the proposed scholarship for 1891-2 in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. 

The facts are simply these: A gentle- | 
man announced his readiness to defray the | 
expenses of a year’s study abroad for a | 
student, to be selected from one of the 
men’s classes in ourschool. The Board of 
Directors accepted this proposition. That 
is all. 

The Board never made the alleged ‘‘care- 
ful inspection of the work done by the | 
pupils of the Academy,” and never ‘ruled | 
the women out.” I never offered the al- 
leged ‘‘explanation” or ‘‘excuse,”’ for there 
was no one who had a right to expect it, 
and nothing to excuse orexplain. If ‘the | 
women complain of the injustice,’ they | 
have not done so formally to the Board, | 
who can hardly be accused of injustice in | 
not offering what they (the Board) had | 
not. , 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to mention 
that the Mary Smith prize, awarded each 
year by the Board, is open to the female 
students only; yet no complaint has ever | 
been made by those who are “‘ruled out.” | 

Respectfully, Jon H. PACKARD, 
Ch. Com. of Instruction, Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 








[We are glad the item (clipped from a 
Philadelphia paper) upon which our edl- | 
torial comment was founded, turns out to 
be erroneous. It seemed an extraordinary | 
thing to happen in the nineteenth century. | 
—Eps. WoMAN’'s JOURNAL | 
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AWN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN 
ARCHITECTS. 

Among the things without precedent | 
that are coming up in these days is the 
advertisement to women architects for the 
design and construction of a public buil t- 
ing. In response to the request of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer that the woman's building 
at the World’s Fair, for which $200,000 
has been set apart, should be the work of 
& woman architect, the following has been 
published : 

Sketches are asked for on or before | 
March 23, 1891, for the woman's buildiog 
ofthe World's Columbian Exposition. 

None but those made by women will be 
Considered Applicants must be in the 
profession of architecture, or have had 
Special training therein, and each must | 
state her experience in writing to the chief 
of construction. 

All drawings must be in India ink lines, 
made on the scale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to the foot. No shade lines, brush | 
work, filling or landscape allowed, ex- 
cept the darkened or shadow lines. They 
Must include elevations of one front and | 


| of Durham, ELLICE HoOP«KLNs, and others, 
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of one end, as well as one perspective. | 
The point of sight for perspective to be | 
100 feet distant from front and on a line | 
forming an angle of 45 degrees with ver- | 
tical plane of front. 

All sketches must be sent in sealed, with | 
only a motto on the envelope, which must | 
contain 8 second envelope enclosing name | 
and address of the designer. 

Those wishing to compete will please | 
apply for copy of plans and conditions, 
to chief of construction as below. 

The selected design will carry with it 
the appointment of its author as archi- 
tect of the building ia question. The ar- 
chitect selected will make her working 
drawings inthe bureau of construction, 
and receive the honorarium of $1,000, be- 
sides expenses. 

A prize of $500 and one of $250 will be 
given for the two next best designs. 

A simple, light colored, classic type of 
building will be favored. 

All drawings to be sent to D. H. Burn- 
ham, chief of construction World's Col- 
umbian Exposition, Room 1143 ‘The 
Rookery,” Chicago. 

e+ 


HELPING HAND SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Helping Hand Society, which provides | 
homes for working girls, and inevery way 
extends a helping hand to them, elected 
the following officers: 


President—Mrs. Minnie C. Whitman. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Julia K. Dyer, 
Susan H. Bertram. 

Recording Secretary—Miss C. Edith Fox. 

Treasurer—W. O. Robinson. 

Auditors—Salome Merritt, M. D., Mrs. Dora 
B. Smith. 

Board of Management for two years—Mrs. 
Ellen R. Robinson, Mrs. 8S. A. P. Dickerman, 
Miss Lavina A. Hatch, Mrs. Mary L. Philbrick, 
Mrs. Jennie R. Herrick. 
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Very superior for catarrh and bronchitis, is 
the verdict for Johnson's Anodyne Liniment. 


Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- 9... dies of the 
vegetable Hood Ss kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which can 
truly be said, ‘One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
far.” Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known s and has 
won for Sarsapari Ila itself 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,”—there is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of all other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 
record of . sales abroad 
no other Pecu | lar preparation 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so 
steadfastly the confidence of all classes 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which 
it represents, Hood's Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 
research in medical 
science has To Itself developed, 
with many years practical experience in 
preparing medicines. Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses O” 2 Dollar 


Business | 
one | Woman's 


ror ss ove. | Journal. 


TO ALL WHO SUBSCRIBE IN 
FEBRUARY. 
AFTER MARCH ist, 1891, 
PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION, 81.00. 
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The February Number contains elegant portraits 
and sketches of the officers of the National Council 
of Women,of the Federation of Womans Clubs, 


| and of the National-American Woman Suffrage 
| Association. It also contains notices of the different 
meetings of the National Council of Women in 
Wassington on the 22d of February, and the com- 
plete programme of the. proceedings. Other 


articles are: ‘Women in the Government Depart- 
ments of Washington” (illustrated) ; ‘ The Trials of 
Bunkers who receive Deposits from Women"; 
“Hints to Women who are Ignorant of Business”; 
“The Higher Education of Women in Europe”; 
**Love Affairs of some English Authoresses’; “Miss 
Anthony's Statue’; “‘What Constitutes Good Re- 
porting”; “‘ Che First Expert Type-writer Operator” ; 
“Sister Dilly’s Bonnet” (a story), and many other 
articles of great interest. 

The April Number will contain Official 
Reports of the papers read at the National 
Council of Women, with tine portraits of 
many of the leading women present, 

Orders will be received for these two Numbers at 
Albaugh’s Opera House, Washington, during the 
convention, or at Offices of Publication, 


38 Park Row, New York. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social | 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the | 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite qu. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL . 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ©?!T0a». 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICR. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHiTE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop | 

Price, 3 


cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


| 
Address | 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, | 

P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


DR. DAM’S 


Vegetable Remedy 


ls sold under the following 


WARRANT: 


| If you give our medicine a fair trial 


and are not 


CURED OR BENEFITED 


by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to 
make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, 
constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 

Ask yourseif this question: Is it not 
SAFE to buy medicine that is sold on 
such a BROAD AND LIBERAL CON- 
TRACT? 

We have published over five thousand 
certificates of CURES from persons liv- 
ing within ten miles of our office. In 
the history of all medicines ever com- 
pounded, such a successful record has 
never been attained before. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EX- 
PRESS PAID to any part of the United 
States. 

Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF 
CHARGE, at 405 Columbus Avenue, 
any day except Friday. Monday and 
Saturday evenings from 6 to 8; and 
Sunday from 10 A.M. to 12 M. Ad- 
dress all orders to Dam’s Remedy Co., 
405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per lb 
Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts. per Ib. 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price from. ......++..+0.+++..25 to 60 cts, per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask noone to take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a triel order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATE tOLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 








MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston 





Nahant Fish Market. 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No, 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CORRA BACON Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 
FOSTER & STeUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 
teal Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


1571. 








Read what Dr. Dam’s Vegetable 
Remedy has done for others. "o not 
suffer any longer witnout giving it a 
trial yourself. 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT CAN BE CURED 
BY THE TIMELY USE OF 
Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies. 


Read the testimony of a man who expected 
he had got to die from this disease. 


V. D. Porter, Deaier in @rocerics and Provisions, 40 
Eden 8t., Chelsea, Mase. writes:— 


Many years I suffered fi. «1 Kidney Complaint, and 
speat a large sum of money vn docto 5 and medicines. 
Notwithstanding this I got worse, and s flered extre me 
palu. I was advised to try Dr. Dam's Vexerable Med- 
cines. I am vlad to say their use have given me un- 
expemes benefit. I can atteud to my busine s without 

rouble, 





The following S.atement is a Fair Sample of 
Hundreds we receive every month. 


Mk. F. H. THORNDIKE, 8 Allen Street, Boston, Mass., 
says:— 


Two years ago a gentleman came into wy place of 
busine-s and wold me about Dr. Dam and his Vegetable 
Remedies. Atthat ime my wi’e was a h-on'c safferer 
from sick Head anu Dy psia. bad paid out 
more than $1000 for ducto’s aud medi :ines, but she had 
been growing wo se for ten years, I believ the 
Statements wade by the gentleman referrea to, and 
thought if such cures been made in other cases, it 
was my duty to give mv wi‘’e another chance. She 
commenced using Dr. Vam's V-getab e Remedies, In 
six months she was (OMPLETELY CURED. She 
has gained twenty-five pounds. I wil cheerfully give 
my verbal statement of these facts to any one caillug 
on me, 








RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Mr. ALBERT W Davis, Wholesale Boot and Shoe 
Dealer, 119 Summer Street, Bostoo, Mass , says:— 


Afterruffering for years with Rheumatiem, and re- 
ceiving uasucc*ssful treatment from the most dist'n- 
guished physicians in the United States, [ was ful, 
cured by your Vegetab.e Remedies. I was reliev 
after tak'ng them toree d-ys, and in two wouths was 
well, and have never had a touch of it since. This is 
the first winter fr three years that I have been able 
to attend to my business. © 


an 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Perever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREA. Or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 












40 years ;no otb- 
er has; and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
eriy made. Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
lar name. The 
distinguished 

r. L. A. Saver 
said to a 'ady of the haut ton (a natient) : * As you ladies 
will use them, | recommend *Gouraud’s “ream’ as ¢ 
least harmful of ali the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last ix months, using it every or. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous bair without in- 
jury to the skin. 

‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Greai Jones 8t., N. Y. 

For sale by ali Druggisis ana Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.38 , Canadas and Eurepe. 

t2 Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
a rest aud proof of any one selling the same. 


DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 
Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey Fitting Union 
Suits, Plain Meriao Union d5uits, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 
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Twenty-eight Pages for Five Cents. 


WYOMING, 


The True ( aose and Splendid Fruits of Woman 
Suffrage There. 

Correcting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 
Plunkett. and Supplying O.wissions in Mrs, Stanton 
and Mrs. Gaxze’s History of Woman Suffrage, and in 
Bancroft’s History of Wyoming, with much informa- 
tion about the Woman Suffrage State. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, M.8., LL. B., | 

Author of “Freedom's Conquests: the Gre+t Spread of | 

Woman Suffrage,” * Nebater’s Guide for Suff. agists.” | 

&c. Price 5 ceais (less than cost). Address the author, 

54 William Street, New York. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


| 
KCENICS irerGompiains, Bitiou. | 
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LEVER? Fites Any indy con take thenc, 
|PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 


|WINE OF COC 


5 Cents a Box. 
The best and most re. | 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. | 


| JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston | 








NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE ALL FAT. PEOPLE. 


-AND— 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


{1 WEST i8th ST. 
(Formerly 24 Union 8q. and 4 East 42d St.) 


Lady Guides provided at 


The New YORK ~==« short notice. 


LADIES GuiDE 
anc 
{ (m™ \/isiTors 


“eg 


Shopping Orders promptly 





Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


i — — ‘Travelling Alone, 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 
Charges moderate. 


Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 
2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
“4 back, Lo & 25% 
sa “ “and front, 150 “ 
*  Jargehallroom, 1. “ 
4th “ two large rooms, 12 * 
SS ae io 


“ 


“ 6% 





. Pre) f 
REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Boston: Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


executed. | 


can safely Reduce Wcight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmiesa, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—" Your Trilene Tablets act admirably. ’— 


| = nd Postal Note for 74 cents to THE TRILENE | 


c< fle Proprietors, €24 Rrowdway, New York. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LuCY STONE. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 











5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


_| WARTH MORE COLLEGE, Swartumorg, P 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 18¥0. Thirty minutes from 
B St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classl- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de, 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 





machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prae- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Sarah A. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.D, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP&CIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
pow yd _ continue my -one weeks. oe 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages pb Mm mm For 
ae or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicugo, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consiste of a three years’ graded coarse of Didactic 
and Clinica! Lectures and Practical work in the Leb. 
oratory and Jissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........++++++ «ses 8 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........ seseereccececees 22600 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......-...++ coose 500 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 00 
Graduation Fee........ ecccccce cocccccccccce 8068 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 





| 1891. Three years’ graded course. Lect 


ures, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. Forsa 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 

Treating Chronic Diseases as,usual, but 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a oo analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 














Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


a@ The nourishing and ope yay | ualities 
of this Food wilh cepestey se noticed in ULMON. 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPsIa, GENERAL DEBILITY, ané 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

“GOODWIN & Co., 38 Hanover Str: et, and leading 
druggists. 


RCEDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 

Paiatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOw, 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 

10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD co., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 





A pampbhiet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, showing How to, 
Obtain Patents, Caveats, 


Marks, Coprianta, sent free. 
Address MUNN & CO. 
361 Broadway, 
New York. 








dignified and elevating occupation. 


ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
Art students 
STREETER & 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. 


especially adapted for this work. 
Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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OUR INFLUENCE POLITICAL. 


CHEYENNE, WY., FEB. 2, 1891. 
Rditors Woman's Journal : 

There is a tendency toward the belief | 
that the influence of woman is of a peace- 
ful, refining nature; and it is contended 
that this influence is desired, and ought to 
be obtained upon all issues. 

To a certain extent and with certain 
characters, this is true; but the general in- 
fluence of woman under certain environ- | 
ments and conditions may be directly op- | 
posite. Women surrounded by harsh, | 
brutal, or selfish natures, become of the | 
same type. The influence of the Polish 
women, in the struggle for freedom, was | 
of a warlike character, and we find Sobieski | 
listening to the war songs of his mother, 
and through her to the prayers of the wom- 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


en of the whole nation, to strike for free- | 
dom. In the lower orders of animal life, we 
find the female having the fiercer nature ; 
and in the struggle for existence and the 
maintenance of her young, the female is | 
the more enduring. 

Among the races of man, where the fe- 
male is compelled to bear equally the bur- 
dens of obtaining a livelihood, sharing the 
coarse and heavy toil with the male, do we 
find the influence of woman other than 
coarse and stern? In England, where 
woman is allowed, and, through poverty, 
often compelled, to unite in the work of 
factory and mine, women of this class 
exert an influence coarse and degrading, 
lost to all sense of shame as regards the 
exposure of their persons and the illegiti- 
macy of their offspring. Butin the walks 
of life where an opportunity presents itself, 
we find women growing in the attributes 
of a gentle, peaceful nature. As civiliza- 
tion gives woman more of a control over 
her own destiny, there develops in her the 
disposition to better herself and make her- 
self equal to her surroundings. We have 
in this, our own country, a fair example 
of what women can do and can become, as 
one after another environment is swept 
away. Women in business exert a fair, 
sensible, practical influence, not a senti- 
mental, npamby-pamby sort of an idea that 
trade will come to their doors through the 
poetry of the thought that they are wom- 
en; and apy woman entering in with such 
a visionary dream, has realized a rapid 
awakening. 

The fair young typewriter who gave up 
a good position because she could not bear 
to hear men talk of their business in a 
‘hail fellow” way, will have leisure to re- 
pent in the position of a governess, as she 
listens to the rude insults of the children, 
and takes the snubs of a fashionable moth- 
er, which will, no doubt, cause a smile 
of contentment to spread over the coun- 
tenance of our practical business woman. 

In Wyoming, more than anywhere else, 
we find women’s influence directed in a 
new field, and having expression in a new 
economy ; and, in the exercise of the right 
of suffrage, are they equal to the emer- 
gency? 

For the first time in the world, woman’s 
voice has been given a hearing in the na- 
tional jurisprudence, and in its practical 
workings it has been a perfect success. 
After twenty-one years of gradual and un- 
broken education, woman has developed 
the same attributes in politics as in any 
other field. 

Now we are continually hampered 
through the idea that as soon as the right 
of suffrage was conferred upon us, we 
should burst through all existing barriers, 
and cleanse the Augean stables that have 
80 long faced us with their unpleasantness. 
The women of Wyoming are continually 
being reminded that unless we obtain pro- 
hibition, social purity, an entire freedom 
from gambling, and kindred reforms, we 
are not helping the women of less fa- 
vored lands toward the obtaining of the 
ballot. 

The influence of women in the poli- 
tics of Wyoming is not of a visionary kind. 
If, with the ballot, we could solve these 
problems, there ought to be laid up for us 
crowns and robes. We should be well 
worthy of positions to decide upon the 
most intricate diplomatic questions, and 
the supreme bench should be broadened to 
hold us all. Where the able minds of our 
eminent jurists have failed, we are asked, 
without any regard to previous conditions 
or existing circumstances, to make a suc- 
cess of the solution of these mammoth 
problems. 

As regards the practical workings of 
woman's influence in politics, I claim we 
have been wise, conservative, and strong. 
We have taken up the responsibility of 
citizenship determined to succeed ; and we 
would remind those who clamor for us to | 
prove their arguments, that we are of | 
necessity more interested in proving our | 
own. We would remind them that we 
should never have had the right of suf 
frage had we so argued. But the senti. 
mental side of the question has not pre- 
sented itself to us. 

This year finds us with an entire State 
ticket, executive and judicial, elected 





The first Legislature has just adjourned, fic them to become the teachers and 
| and, as we review the workings of that mothers of the boys! 





through and with our ballots. 


honorable body, we see crop Ding out a fair 
record of the influence of woman, both in- 
dividually and collectively. In the elec- 
tion of the entire State ticket Republican 
and, where woman had a fair proportion of 
the population, the entire county tickets 
Republican, we showed our desire for suf- 
frage, and paid a loyal tribute to the party 
that gave it to us. Again, we elected a 
woman to office in every county in the 
State, and in the selection of clerks in the 
Legislature, Miss Laura Shulte and Mrs. 
Dr. Recker were given the two prominent 
clerkships. Tbe women asked for the es- 


| tablishment of a home for friendless wom- 


en and children, and while all felt that 
as a young, new State, with resources un- 
developed, we had to be economical in our 
benevolences, still the bill was granted us 
without a dissenting vote. A bill was 
brought up to abolish the Sunday law 
(passed four years ago at the instance of 
several women), but the bill got no farther 
than the committee to which it was re- 
ferred. A fine school law was prepared 
and passed the Senate by a large majority, 
but in the House it was moved to strike 
out the section which read as follows: 
‘*The Bible shall not be excluded from the 
public schools.” 

After moving to strike it out, an amend- 
ment was carried that Bible-reading, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and all religious teachings, 
should be excluded, and that any teacher 
who was guilty of disobeying the law 
once, should be expelled by the trustees. 
But the Wyoming ‘“‘school-marm” was a 
woman, and the Senate refused to concur 
in the amendment. After repeated efforts 
to effect a compromise, the Senate indefi- 
nitely postponed the bill; so we go back 
to the territorial law until another session, 
which law gives the teacher the privilege 
of reading the Bible and saying the Lord’s 
Prayer if she wishes. 

The bill raising the age of protection 
for girls to eighteen years, was passed 
without one dissenting voice, and without 
any slurs or derision. 

In appointing the regents for the State 
University, out of the nine positions, three 
were given to women, Miss Grace Hebard, 
of Cheyenne, Mrs. Talbot, of Laramie, and 
Mrs. A. V. Quinn, of Evanston. Miss 
Minnie Slaughter was appointed State 
Librarian. A good bill regarding the 
property rights of women was drawn up, 
giving women one half dower. This was 
formerly our law, but the Edmunds bill for 
Utah affected us also; so, to reinstate the 
law, this measure was brought up. But 
the bill had several minor points which 
some of the woman antagonized, instead 
of looking at the grand whole; so through 
them the bill was defeated. We have the 
promise of a strong bill, and hope to make 
it a law at our next session. Several good 
bills were drawn up and wisely generalled 
by the W. C. T. U. women, all of which 
were passed. 

Do not understand me to intimate that 
we had to petition or protest, to beg or 
plead, for such and such measures—not at 
all. Some of these measures were not 
even discussed with the members. In the 
first place, when we women of Wyoming 
understood fully that the right of suffrage 
was ours, without fear of its being taken 
away, we did just what women always do; 
we began to ‘clean up.’ And, like men 
in general at a house-cleaning, many of 
the men scattered, and some we have not 
found yet. But they felt that the women 
were in earnest, and our good, noble men 
took hold and helped us. We have a fine 
election law, so that the ‘‘filthy pool of 
politics” does not troubleany ofus. Then 
we insisted on clean men. We got them. 
Most of them were young, earnest, thor- 
ough-going Western men, not chronic 
office-holders. Indeed, it was said that 
there was not a lawyer or a politician 
among them. Maybe there was not. So, 
when they got down to work, things 
went along nicely. Look at our laws. 
Look at our Congressmen. Look at our 
prosperity. Show me where any other 
commonwealth compares with ours. Our 
higher institutions of learning are open 
alike to men and women. We are in favor 
of giving equal advantages to all; for, if 
our boys need a higher education to fit 
them to become the framers of our laws, 
how much more do our girls need it, to 
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As public favor and the common pulse | 
of the present century reach out toward | 
moral reforms, you will find the influence 
of women extending in the direction of | 
the field now opening before them. Gradu- 
ally this influence will insist that all 
women shail be recognized as ‘equal be- 
fore the law.” You will find man not 
alone acquiescing in this great inno- 
vation, but grandly assisting in planning 
the final result. In this responsibility we 
shall not fail. Where has woman failed? 

The mind of woman, as she steps out 
from the ranks where force has placed | 
her through sagacity and diplomacy, pro- 
gresses more rapidly than the mind of 
man. Does not observation prove the 
truth of this, and is she not taking the 
position heretofore denied her, not by na- 
ture but by man, in science, literature, and 
art? Our female scientists are the best 
we ever had, while man has fallen below 
those of the days of the Pharaohs. Our 
female paintera excel those of other days; 
but Michael Angelo and Raphael have no 
equals. Our female writers of the nine- 
teenth century, George Sand, George 
Eliot and Harriet Beecher Stowe, are 
among the strongest and most briliant of 
intellects, and are far in advance of Mad- 
ame De Stael, Frances Burney and Han- 
nah More of the eighteenth century. 
Yet Shakespeare and Milton are men of the 
days long past. 

Where has woman failed? Has not the 
influence of woman purified literature? 
Have not the paintings of women so 
moulded and refined art that much of the 
vulgarity and obscenity of ancient days 
have been removed? When woman’s pen 
took up the cause of anti-slavery, humanity 
moved in the direction of freedom. And 
in this we shall not fail. No matter if the 
seed-time shall exceed our patience. If 
the long furrow and the golden grain seem 
but a beginning of the end, we have faith 
to believe the end will come. Those who 
gather the harvest, who see the tree 
loaded with the perfect fruit, may little 
know of the consecrated efforts of these 
women who, without recompense, without 
one thought of self, through darkness and 
derision, through clouds and mists, guid- 
ed only by a ray of hope, planned and 
planted for the saving of a nation, that it 
might not pluck the apples of despair. 

THERESE A. JENKINS, 

National Supt. of Franchise for W. C. T. U. 
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THE WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 

The twelfth annual convention of the 
Woman's Relief Corps of Massachusetts 
was held in this city, Feb. 11-12. The de- 
partment president, Mrs. Mary E. Knowles, 
in her annual report, referred to the growth 
of the order in Massachusetts during the 
past year as mostencouraging. She said: 
‘*At the end of the official year of 1890, our 
roster bore 124 corps, with a membership | 
of 9,010. To-day, we have 137 corps, with 
a membership of 10,600,—a gain of 1,590. 
Thirteen applications for charters hav2 
been granted. During the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1890, $8,577 was expended in car- 
ing for those for whose benefit our order | 
was organized ; $2,457 represents the value 
of relief other than money, and $6,098 was 
turned over to the posts of this department 
—a grand total of $17,134. Our army- 
nurse fund has not been large enough to 
warrant as many demands upon it as we 
would like to make; the contributions to 
it have been small, but we have done what 
we could to lighten the burdens of those 
women who risked life and health in the 
care of our soldiers.” 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: 


President—Mrs. A. A. Wales, of Dorchester. | 
Senior Vice-President—Mrs. Delilah Davis, of 
Palmer. | 

Junior Vice-President—Mrs. Hattie A. Ralph, | 
of Somerville. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Harriette L. Reed, of Dorches- 





ter. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Sarah E. Walkley, of West- 
field. 

Executive Board—Mrs. Mary M. Perry, of 
Springfield; Mrs. Elizabeth V. Lang, of Hyde 
Park; Mrs. Clare Burleigh, of Athol; Mrs. Clara | 
C. Lovering, of Medford; Mrs. Emilie L. Water- 
man, of Boston. 


On the evening of the 12th, the Relief 
Corps held an enthusiastic camp-fire, in 
which the State Grand Army of the Re- 
public joined. National Commander-in- 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov’t Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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his election last August, his knowledge of 
and his sympathy with the Relief Corps 
had been limited, but after visiting many 
States in his official capacity, and seeing 
the work of the Relief Corps, he has 
changed his judgment, and now pro 
nounces it “the strong right arm of the 
Grand Army of the Republic.” 

Past Commander George S. Evans, in 
a vigorous speech, urged the women of 
the order to preach and teach patriotism 
to all the young people who came under 
their influence; to impress upon their 
minds the true significance of the stars and 
stripes. Other veterans paid eloquent trib- 
ute to the service and loyalty of women to 
their country in times of trial. 

re 
THE WOMAN’S PRESS DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ISABELLA ASSOCIATION. 


The Woman’s Press Department of the 
Queen Isabella Association was formed 
last week in Chicago, with the following 
officers: chairman, Miss Mary H. Krout, 
of the Chicago Jat r-Ocean ; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. M. H. Davidson; secretary, Miss Eva 
Brodlique, of the Chicago Times; treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. V. H. Wakeman, of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post. The object of the new 
organization is to obtain the co operation 
of newspaper women throughout the coun- 
try. Miss Krout says, in the Inter Ocean: 

“During the World's Fair, permanent 
headquarters will be provided, where there 
will be conveniences for work, opportun- 
ity for social intercourse and mutual sid. 
It may be taken for granted that all the 
newspaper women in the country of any 
note will be in Chicago at some time dur- 
ing the World's Fair. It will be a great 
convenience to have a place of special ren- 
dezvous, where they may feel themselves 
at home, and may come and go without 
restriction. And this the Isabella Associa- 
tion has guaranteed in its pavilion. 

“It has been considered expedient to 
limit the membership to such women as 
are bona fide editors and publishers, edi- 
torial or special writers or reporters in | 
good professional standing upon the staff 
of reputable journals. The fee is two dol- | 
lars, one dollar of which goes to the Isa- 
bella Association, and the remainder to the | 
press department. It isto be hoped that the | 
press women of the country will favor the 
plan, lay it before press clubs, discuss it, | 
and join the organization. It is destined | 
to be of very practical service, both to the | 
individual members of the department and | 
to the paper which they represent. 

‘*The work of the special correspondent | 
during the World's Fair is destined to | 
cover its entire working, from the exhibit | 
itself to the proceedings of the officials 
and the management of departments. | 
Women will be largely represented in the | 
list of correspondents, and it is of para- | 
mount importance that they shall be en- | 
abled to obtain reliable information, and | 
to have facility for so doing. In this, the 
press department will endeavor to give all 
possible assistance. There is not a more 
important organization, outside the Wom- 
an’s Board of Managers and Directors, 
than this; for the women newspaper cor- 
respondents of the present day — such 
newspaper women as the press department | 
has in mind—are clothed with a good deal | 
of authority, and in the matter of opinions | 
and statements are given much latitude. 
Their observations and conclusions will go 
abroad over the country, and it is impera- 
tively necessary that these opinions and 
conclusions should not be based upon 
superficial views, or the biased counsels of 
those only partially informed. The offi- 
cers chosen are women familiar with Chi- | 
cago, and with Chicago newspaper work, 
and, from its inception, the work of the | 
exposition, so far as it pertains to women. 
It is to be hoped that they will have the 
good will and co-operation of the news- 





| paper women, both of the United States 
| and abroad.” 





Houiurs Street THEATRE.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal’s repertoire for this week is as follows: 
Monday, “All for Her’’; Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday matinee and evening, “‘A Scrap of 
Paper’’; Thursday evening, ‘“‘Impulse’’; Friday 
evening and Saturday matinee, ‘‘Ladies’ Battle,” 
and “My Uncle’s Will”; Saturday evening, | 
“Impulse.” | 





GLoznt THEATRE.—Miss Lydia Thompson and 
her company will be seen at the Globe Theatre 
next week, in Mr. Thomas Addison’s ‘The 
Dazzler,” a farce-comedy which has proven | 
highly successful this season in New York and | 
elsewhere. 





“For sixty years,’ says a Baptist deacon, “I | 
have known of Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment.” 





BUSINESS AGENCY. 

At the Business Agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, Room 6, can 
be found matrons for Institutions, Housekeepers — 
managing or working, capable Dressmakers, Seam- | 
stresses, Menders to go out or take work home, Lady’s | 
Maids, Book-keepers, Stenographers, Type-writers, | 
Office Clerks, etc. Also a registry for trained and ex- 
perienced nu:ses and attendants for the sick. Careful 


attention given to the filling of orders, Office hours, 
9to3. Nurses supplied at all hours, | 








Chief Veazey confessed that, previous to 





A Warning’ 


To Horse-Owners. 


The Split Nail in this Shoe seriously lamed 
the horse from which it was recently taken in 
Worcester, Mass. One point of the nail came 
out in the proper place for clenching, and so 
deceived the blacksmith who shod the horse. 
The other point went in the direction shown 
in the illustration, piercing the tender part of 
the foot called the “quick,” from which the 
horse was made unfit for use nearly two weeks. 

This is not an unusual case. The same thing 
is happening almost every day in various parts 
of the country. Many times the results are 


fatal to the horse. ‘The cause is easily ex- 
plained. These nails are made by machinery, and 


are Cold- DAN Cc Rolled, 


Pressed, Cut, or 
Sheared. Iron treated in this manner is almost 


certain to Split, Sliver, or Break when it is driven 
into a horse's hard hoof. Many Blacksmiths use 
them because they are cheap. They are not Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed, as some dealers 
talsely claim, 


The Putnam Nail 


CANNOT SPLIT, SLIVER OR BREAK, 


It is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World made 
by machinery in precisely the same manner 
as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

The United States Government protects the 
process of their manufacture through patents, 
and other firms who make or advertise a 
Horseshoe Nail as here described, are guilty 
of infringement and DECEIVING THE PUBLIC, 

AS YOU VALUE YOUR HORSE, 
insist on your Blacksmith’s using the 
PUTNAM. It is Absolutely Safe. 


For sale by all dealers In Horseshoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women's Club. — Monday, 
Feb. 23, at 3.30’. M., Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney will 
speak on ‘‘The Statue of Queen Louisa, by Kauch, 
the sculptor.” 





Sunday Meeting for Women.—Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, 98 Boylston Street. 
Feb. 15, at 3 P. M., Mrs. Glendower Evans. Subject, 


’ 


Charities.’ 





A Russian Tea will be held at the Banquet 
Hall, Hotel Brunswick, in aid of the Home of the 
N.E. Moral Reform Society, Wednesday, Feb. 25, 
from 5 to 10 P. M. Interesting Entertainment, 
Russian Costumes, and a Sale Table. Admissiun, $1. 





All kinds of manuscripi« revised, corrected, 
paragraphed, punctuated, aud typewritten at the 
rate of six cents a hundred words. Prepared manu- 
script typewritten at four cents a hundred words. 
Ministers’ Sermons a specialty. Correct work guar- 
anteed. Address, Revistr, Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 


An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 














Mrs. Macdon: ell wishes to inform her friende 
and the public that she hae now received all her new 
Importations of Fall Gloves, both Kid and Suede, in 
Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. Special attention 
given to fitting extra small hands. 


Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at fow rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by aldvceciog Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 








American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 





The Breath of Spring 
IS IN THE AIR. 
Time to practise EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine Liat of Carols, Anthems, &c. 
or for Easter Allewias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz.], Rosabel 
or Our Easter Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz.], a Can- 
tata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practising such Can- 
tatasas Don Munio [$1.50, $13.50 doz.|, Wreck of 
Hesperus [35 cts., $2.40 doz.], 91st Psalm [60 cts., 
$5.40 doz.} Ballard. [Send for our List of 150 
Cantatas. | 


FAIRS ANDO EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid’s Supper [20 cts., $1.80 doz.] Lewis, 
or Garden of Singing Flowers [40 cts., $3.60 doz.], or 
Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80doz.] Lewis. 


BOYS and CIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the bril- 

liant flower cantata, New Flora’s Festiva! [40 cts., 

$3.60 doz.], New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], 

Kingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.18 doz.], 

Gipsy Queen [60 cts., $4.40 doz.] Send for Lists. 

Much attractive Fxhibition Music is found 
in School Collections. 

Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz.], Gold- 
en Boat [50 cts.] charming action songs by Mrs. L. 
. Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [30c., $3 doz.] 

Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice am, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and . ices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


_— 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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